


PRUNING. 


ON 


REARUNING, properly considered, is one of the most important 

operations connected with the growth and management of 

trees and plants. That many do not so regard it, we have 

the. most abundant evidence. Orchard pruning, which may 

be considered the simplest and plainest of all pruning —almost 

mechanical —is either so unskillfully done in general, or so ne- 

glected, that we feel safe in saying that the orchards of this 

country are diminished in value at least one-half. There are many 

erroneous notions in regard to this as well as other branches 

of culture, that must be abandoned before we can hope to attain 

to anything like a complete, profitable, or perfect system. Some 

regard pruning as merely a mechanical operation that any man may 

perform, and that in rare cases only is necessary. Their practice is in 

perfect keeping with this belief. Others, and among them some who 

occupy the position of teachers and expounders of the principles and 

practice of horticulture, speak of it as being merely a superfluous and 

costly refinement in cultivation, that people of leisure may indulge in 

for their amusement, but as being quite inconsistent with an economical and profit- 

able course of culture. It is not a paying operation they say, and therefore it will 
pay best to let it alone. 

How common it is to hear this argument of “it won’t pay,” raised against all im- 
provement. It wont pay to drain, nor to fence, nor to plow deep, nor manure well ; 
it won’t pay to buy good stock at a good price, nor to provide them with good 
food and shelter and care; and so this excuse is offered for everything that is miserable 
in farming. It won’t pay, say our city authorities, to make sewers and clean the 
streets and purify the atmosphere, and so disease is invited to waste the lives and 
interrupt the business of the people. Occasionally, however, an agriculturist more 
enlightened, more enterprising and daring than his neighbors, lays aside the popular 
notion, and drains and trenches and fences; buys the best breeds of animals, erects 
them good houses: and he grows rich; and if not rich, famous,—his name is passed 
around as a master spirit—a model farmer. So another city, under a more enlight- 
ened and liberal administration, adopts a thorough system of sewerage, and removes 
every source of impurity, regardless of the expense or of a clamorous opposition ; and 
when epidemics prevail, it rejoices in health and uninterrupted prosperity, while death 
is causing dismay and desolation in others. Then it finds out that it pays to be 
cleanly. The notion that “ it won’t pay” to do everything well, is a great error. 


But pruning, some say, is an unnatural operation, practised or recommended only 
by certain enthusiastic persons whose zeal has outrun their knowledge. That it is 
throwing difficulties and expenses in the way of cultivation that ought to be avoided, 


and that the less we practice it the better. 


Nature, they say, never prunes, and why 
should we? 


People who talk thus do not know what they say. To be consis- 
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tent, they must not only discard pruning, but budding, grafting, spade and hoe 
culture, and in fact the entire routine of operations which constitute our present 
advanced and comparatively perfect system of cultivation. Nature neither buds or 
grafts, nor hoes, nor spades, nor drains, nor manures. She does not make vine 
borders nor hot-beds, build vineries nor green-houses. These are unnatural opera- 
tions, in the estimation of some people, inasmuch as they are not natural. It is 
right and proper that the cultivator should study nature well, for her laws cannot be 
violated with impunity ; but it is his business to aid her by all the means which art 
and science has furnished him. Nature unaided does not produce Black Hamburg 
grapes, Bartlett pears, Newtown Pippin apples, nor Early York peaches; but she 
has given us the raw material from which to produce all of them, and she has indica- 
ted certain conditions necessary to their growth and improvement. 





Nothing can appear more unnatural to the man who is ignorant of the principles 
of cultivation, than the common treatment of foreign grapes. They are not only 
furnished with unnatural supplies of food, but their pruning consists in cutting away 
annually three-fourths of their young wood. Now our natural cultivator might say 
that nature never intended the grape to be subjected to such treatment. But what 
sort of grapes would we produce without it? Fine fruits and beautiful trees and 
plants are not the spontaneous production of unaided nature, but require the inter- 
vention of a multitude of nice and skillful operations, which constitute the art of 
gardening. Neither do men arrive at a knowledge of these operations instinctively ; 


they are not so perfectly plain and simple as to require no study, no teaching, no 
experience. 


Those who think and write otherwise, only deceive themselves and others. The 
most simple mechanical art requires two or three years of an apprenticeship. A nail, 
a pin, or a shoe peg, are very simple objects—no mystery whatever about them; and 
yet men cannot instinctively become peg-makers, pin-makers, or nailers. A tree is a 
far more complicated piece of mechanism than any of these. It has an organization 
and a life. It is composed of a multitude of parts, each of which has its functions 
to fulfil, and all these parts bear certain relations to each other and to the life and 
growth of the whole tree, just as each of the various parts of the apparently compli- 
cated steam engine has a certain part to play, and is essential to the completeness and 
efficiency of the whole. A machinist is expected to know the name and particular 
purpose of every beam and bolt and screw of the engine which he constructs, but he 
is not expected to acquire that knowledge instinctively. He must exercise both his 
mind and his hands, he must think and read and practice for years, before he will 
dare call himself a machinist or an engineer. Trees have roots and rootlets, stems, 
branches, leaves and buds; all these are designated by certain names, and have 
distinct offices to perform in the process of vegetation and fruit bearing. Then there 
are different genera and species and varieties of trees and plants, all differing in certain 
habits of growth, and bearing and requiring different treatment as regards soil, 
culture, climate, &c. The intelligent cultivator must be familiar with the names and 
functions of all these parts, the peculiar structure, mode of growth and bearing of the 
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different genera and species and varieties; but will it come to him intuitively, any 
more than a knowledge of mechanics? Let those answer who have devoted a long 
life to the study and practice of field and garden culture, and find that at last they 
are but learners; and that if they were to live three times the ordinary life of man, 
they would be learners still. 

We are not disposed to magnify the difficulties of cultivation, or to convey the 
impression that every man may not be a successful culturist; but we feel it our duty 


to the young, at least, to expose the fallacy of the teaching that cultivation is so plain 
and simple that “he that runs may read,” and that those who inculcate the necessity 


of study and research, and of minute and careful operations, are mere “ enthusiastic 
humbugs.” Whoever gives ear to such absurdities, can never hope to attain eminence 
as a cultivator. 

Pruning, as we said in the outset, is one of the most important operations connected 
with the culture and management of trees. It is an indispensable operation to a greater 
or less extent, from the moment when the seedling is taken from the seed bed, through 
all the phases of its development, until its existence as a living organized body termi- 
nates. What nurseryman transplants a stock into his nursery rows without pruning? 
And does he not prune his young trees at one and two and three or four years’ 
growth, unti! they are ready for their final destination? Were it not for this constant 
annual or periodical care, nursery would become an impenetrable jungle, and sensible 
men who wanted trees would avoid it as they would a pestilence. Then, who trans- 
plants trees into the garden or orchard without pruning? Roots and branches are 
necessarily submitted to this operation by every careful and skillful planter. Nor is it 
indispensable to trees alone, but to every shrub or plant that comes within the sphere 
of cultivation. What gardener can grow a respectable looking geranium, a rose, or a 
fuchsia, without pruning? What is it but the effects of pruning that distinguishes 
the magnificent specimens which figure at the exhibitions of Chiswick, from the tall, 
lean, mis-shapen deformities that have been left to nature, and that every man feels 
ashamed to own. There is no such thing in reality, as growing well-shaped, sym- 
metrical trees and plants, and sustaining them in a vigorous and fruitful state, without 
pruning. But we must say, however, that necessary and useful though it be, we 
should greatly prefer to have it undone than done unskillfully. “The object of the 
pruner,” says Linpiey, (Theory of Horticulture,) “is to diminish the number of 
leaves and branches; whence it may be understood how delicate are the operations 
he has to practice, and how thorough a knowledge he ought to possess of all the laws 
which regulate the organs of vegetation. If well-directed, pruning is one of the 
most useful, and if ill-directed, it is among the most mischievous operations that can 
take place upon a plant.” 

Every man of experience will endorse this statement. The pruner should know 
well what he does, and the precise reasons why he does it. Pruning is not lopping 
off a branch at random, as a man who walks in the dark, not knowing whether he is 
advancing on safe footing or about to step over a precipice. Every cut that a pruner 
makes upon a tree or plant, should be guided by a knowledge of the habits of growth, 

















DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

and blossoming, and bearing of the subject, and have a well understood and determined 
object in view. A feeble tree and a vigorous tree must not be pruned alike, no more 
than an invalid should be served with the same food, and urged to the same labor as 
a man in full health. An apple and a pear tree that produce their fruit only (with 
rare exception) on wood of three years old and upwards, cannot be pruned in the 
same way as a peach or a nectarine that bears principally on wood of one season’s 
growth. The grape, the currant, the raspberry, the quince, the filbert, and the fig, 
have each a peculiar mode of growth and of bearing, and the pruning applied to 
them must be based upon an accurate knowledge of this. Even in the same species, 
a prolific variety must not be pruned in the same way as a shy bearer. The culti- 
vator of ornamental plants knows how necessary it is to understand the mode of 
flowering of plants, in order to prune them well. In roses, for instance, all the per- 
petual bloomers produce their blossoms on young wood of the current season’s growth, 
while the summer roses generally produce their blossoms or blossom shoots from wood 
of the preceding year. 

Pruning becomes plain and simple when these principles are studied, and instead 
of being a superfluous, expensive, or unnatural operation, is one of the most useful, 
interesting, and beautiful, enabling us to exercise a perfect control over the forms and 
fruitfulness of our trees, and to adapt them to every circumstance and condition that 
fancy or interest may dictate. There is certainly no branch of culture so inviting to 
gentlemen who love their gardens and their trees, and desire to participate in their 
management. It is a pleasant exercise for both body and mind, and its practice not 
only awakens increased interest in regard to the trees themselves, but throws a new 
light and suggests new inquiries on the whole subject of vegetation. 


THE POMPONE OR DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 


Tue introduction of the Pompone Crysanthemum, or Chusan Daisy, from China, by 
Mr. Fortune, some seven years ago, gave quite a new impulse to the culture of this 
flower, and completely re-established its claims to popular favor. We have now 
chrysanthemum growers, catalogues, exhibitions, books and essays, and the world- 
renowned dahlia itself can scarcely boast of a greater popularity than do these modest, 
charming daisy chrysanthemums. They are certainly a great improvement on the 


old, large-flowered Indian varieties. The plants are so compact in their growth, so 
profuse in their blossoms, the flowers are so regular, and the colors so brilliant 
and so varied, the foliage thick, and the entire plant and its flowers so miniature- 
like, that they strike the eye at once by their novelty and beauty. They are 
easily propagated and grown, and we may expect that every garden and green-house 
will include them among their autumnal ornaments. Considering that it is only a 
few years since they were introduced they have been pretty widely disseminated, and 
the varieties greatly increased. Every season brings out a collection of novelties. 


* See Frontispiece. 
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Several French florists have taken them up as specialities, and are exercising all their 
ingenuity in producing novel combinations of color. In England, too, they are 
receiving much attention, and a few very good varieties have been produced there. 

One of our plates for this month is a boquet composed of seven varieties, which 
have been introduced long enough to have become quite plentiful and easily obtained. 

1. La Gitano—Pure white, becomes tinted with rose as it fades. Form regular 
and fine. 

2. Criterion—Clear bright yellow, outside petals slightly marked with red. Flower 
rather above average size, fine form. A free, excellent bloomer. 

3. Mignonette—Small, remarkably regular and daisy-like. Color yellow, deeply 
tipped with brownish red. 

4. Sylphide—Pure white, slightly yellowish in the centre, and is lightly tinged 
with rose on the edges when fading. Form remarkably compact and regular. 

5. Asmodea.—Brownish red on an orange yellow ground. A distinct and showy 
variety. 

6. Perfecta, or Perfection —Purplish lilac. Form regular and beautiful. Blooms 
in large clusters. The best we have seen of this color. 

7. Daphnis.—Deep purplish rose, bordering on crimson. A rich color, and a free 
blooming, excellent variety. Quite distinct. 

(Perhaps we ought to add here that the flowers from which our artist made his 
drawing were taken from plants rather past their prime, and they had a journey of 
two days to perform before they reached him. Still he has given us a very accurate 
picture, without the slightest possible exaggeration, unlike the unnatural, mathematical 
drawings we have seen in some of the foreign magazines.) 

8. Automne.—Buff, with a shade of salmon; rather a dull color, but distinct, and 
a good shape. 

9. Henriette. (Chauvieri)}—White, with a delicate rosy tinge. Fine form. 

10. Hlegante.—Blush, with a rosy tinge. 

11. Valeda.—Creamy white. Fine form. 

12. Nimon.—White. Flowers small, very regular and pretty. 

13. Circe.—Rosy blush. 

14, Eliza Mielliez——Pale rose. Regular and finely formed. 

15. La Sapajou.—Deep yellow, edged with crimson. Open centre. Quite distinct. 

16. Le Jongleur—Bright golden yellow. Globular and regular. 

17. La Fiancee.—Pure white. Very good. 

18. Piquille—Rosy crimson ; a rich fine color. 

19. Matricarioides.—Very small, not more than one-fourth of an inch in diameter. 
Pale pink. 


20. Omnium minimum.—The smallest of all. Lemon white. 


These twenty varieties make a fine collection, giving a great variety of form and 


color. We might add others worthy of attention. Some new ones we have not 
seen, are highly commended, among which are Sacramento and Solfatare, both 
yellow. At the English floricultural shows last autumn, the competition among the 











LAWN TREES. 
growers of these pompones was very active, and attracted unusual attention. In 
looking over the reports, we find that, with a few others, the varieties we have named 
were the most successful. 

The chrysanthemum is a flower of the easiest cultivation. Whether in the open 
ground or in pots, every person who desires, may bring it to a very satisfactory state 
of perfection. Cuttings root in a sandy soil in a couple of weeks, where there is 
a temperature of 60° or 70°. If struck in March, and potted in small pint pots, 
they will be ready to turn into the border in May. The soil should be dry, deep and 
rich. Proper attention must be given them during the season, in the way of pinching, 
to make them bushy ; and watering in a dry time. The plants must not be crowded 
together, but have plenty of space to admit air and light freely around them. In 
localities where October and part of November passes without a heavy frost, they will 
make a fine show. 

Pot-culture consists in making a succession of shifts from smaller to larger pots, as 
they become filled with roots ; in pinching at proper intervals, to regulate the form ; 
(the pompones are not so difficult to keep in good shape as the old sorts ;) in watering 
abundantly and regularly; and in keeping them well exposed to the sun and air. 
The usual practice is to plunge them in a dry border after the first shift; take them 
up and re-pot in June and July; plunge again in the border and let them remain till 
about the first of October, when the blossom buds will be well set. They are then 
moved to the stage in the green-house or window, light and air freely admitted to 
them, and a regular and abundant supply of water given. With this attention they 
will afford a fine display of flowers till Christmas or later. Either in open ground 
or pot-culture, frequent renewal of the plants is necessary. Young plants are much 
better than old ones, and therefore a stock should be propagated annually either by 
division of the roots or by cuttings. We ought to add that some of the pompones 
bloom earlier than the large sorts, and are equally as hardy. 


LAWN TREES. 


Amone the multitude of trees which are suitable for the embellishment of lawns, the 
MaGNo.tAs are justly entitled to the highest rank. In Europe, whether we look in 
the little plot of the cottage or the broad parks and pleasure grounds of the nobility, 
we find them among the rarest, most costly, and most cherished ornaments. Even 
where the climate will not allow their culture on the lawn, they are still indispensable, 
and are grown under glass, as we grow camellias. Fortunately the finest of them are 
natives of our own soil, and several species and varieties, making in all a handsome 
collection, are so hardy as to flourish in almost every part of the United States. The 


nurseries of this country, and especially those of Flushing, have for many years 


propagated and sol vast numbers of the more hardy species, and yet the specimens 
that we find around the country are few and far between. One great reason is they 
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are exceedingly difficult to transplant. We think we are safe in saying that for every 


one hundred that have been planted, not more than ten are in existence. They are 
difficult to propagate, also. Seeds are always scarce and dear, and it takes several 
years to make a respectable sized tree. Planters are in the habit of committing a 
great error in regard to this, as well as many other trees. They are not satisfied to 
plant young specimens that would involve little risk; they must have them large— 
large enough to figure at once on the lawn with other trees—and therefore they fail 
with their magnolias much more frequently than they succeed ; and that, too, after 
they have paid the nurseryman a good round price. We must say candidly, to those 
who wish to plant successfully, that they must come to this. They must either take 
small plants, say one or two year transplanted seedlings, of such as are raised from 
seed, or pay the nurserymen for raising good specimens in pots. From what experi- 
ence we have, this would be our course. The spirit of impatience must abate before 
we really set on the right course in regard to planting. The ery has been to a great 
extent, and is so at present, “ we want large trees—trees that will grow up rapidly 
and produce an immediate effect!” This spirit has filled the country with the coarsest 
and most unsuitable trees that could possibly be selected for the purpose of embel- 
lishment. It has scattered broad-cast abeles and ailantus, and whatever else promised 
the greatest amount of shade in the shortest given time. The mistake begins to be 
felt, and thousands of vain regrets are daily uttered. All manner of hard things are 
said about the rapid growing trees, and they are threatened with nothing less than 
extermination. It should be remembered that they have been merely misapplied. 
There are situations and circumstances in which the judicious planter may use such 
trees to advantage. There are bleak exposed situations, where the very first object 
of the planter is to provide shelter, because this is no less indispensable to that comfort 
which every wise man seeks in his residence, than to the success of his cultivation. 
In such cases the most rapid growing trees are needed, and it would only be absurd 
to plant others. But such a plantation would be made on the outskirts of the 
grounds, and on the principle of utility,—not on the lawn or in the door yard, or 
wherever it may be desirable and necessary to display taste and beauty. 

Among our hardy American deciduous species of magnolia, the acuminata (cucum- 
ber tree,) is much the largest; specimens from sixty to eighty feet in height may yet 
be found in the scattering remains of the forests of New York, and especially south- 
ward towards the Alleganies. Micnavx says:* “It abounds along the whole moun- 
tainous tract of the Alleganies to their termination in Georgia, over a distance of 
nine hundred miles. The situations particularly adapted to its growth are the decliv- 
ities of mountains, narrow vallies, and the banks of torrents, where the air is con- 
stantly moist, and the soil deep and fertile.” When this tree is transplanted at an 
early age to the lawn, where it has abundant space on all sides to assume its natural 
habits of growth, it throws out side branches near the ground, takes a pyramidal 
form, and tapers upwards with striking regularity and symmetry. In this way only 
is its real magnificence developed. Its leaves are large,—and especially where the 

* North American Sylva. 
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trees are young and growing in a rich, deep soil,—varying from six to ten inches 
long aud four to six wide. The flowers, which appear in May or June, are three to 
four inches in diameter, of a bluish purple color on a dull white ground. This tree 
is usually propagated from seed. The nurserymen who propagate it extensively, sow 
the seeds in beds of light mellow soil in the open ground. Those who propagate it 
on a less extensive scale will find it quite as convenient to sow the seed in a shallow 
box of light earth. At one year’s growth the seedlings may be transplanted into 
nursery rows. They re-root slowly, and it is not until two years’ growth after trans- 
planting that they make a rapid, vigorous growth. 

The Magnolia tripetela,* (three-petaled magnolia, or umbrella tree,) is much 
smaller than the preceding, and better adapted to planting on a small lawn or limited 
grounds. Mrcwavux regards it as a “connecting link between the larger shrubs and 
trees of the third order, rarely attaining thirty or thirty-five feet in height, and five 
or six inches in diameter. The leaves are very large—twelve to twenty inches long, 
and six to eight broad. The flowers are produced on the points of the branches— 
very large, some six to eight inches in diameter, and composed of three large, loose 
petals. The chief beauty of this species consists in its magnificent foliage, the most 
tropical like, excepting the M. macrophylla, of all our hardy trees. There is also a 
certain beauty in its large flowers, and in the fruit, which is in the form of a pine 
cone—five or six inches long, and two or three in diameter. The tree, however, in its 
form has little elegance, often inclining to one side and throwing up a succession of 
vigorous shoots from the lower part. A specimen nine or ten years planted, in our 
grounds, has divided near the ground into three main branches. These divide again 
further up. The main branches are about three to four inches in diameter, and the 
whole ten feet high. It has blossomed for several years. It blossoms young, seeds 
freely, and is usually propagated and managed as described for the acuminata, 

The Magnolia macrophylla, or broad-leaved, is a very striking and beautiful tree, 
and the rarest of all the deciduous American species. It is distinguished at once 
from the preceding by its large leaves—which are light green above and glaucous 
beneath,—its light grayish bark, and silky buds. It is propagated as the two pre- 
ceding, from seeds ; but they are difficult to get. 

The cordata, or heart-leaved, is also a fine species from Carolina or Georgia, with 
flowers of a yellowish tinge, produced twice during the season. Hardy in the Middle 
States. 

The auriculata, or long-leaved, resembles the acuminata ; but it does not attain so 
large a size, and is distinguished by the leaves being distinctly lobed at the base. 
The flowers are white. 

The conspicua, or chandelier magnolia, is a beautiful Chinese species, quite hardy 
in the Middle States, and regarded as one of the most charming of small sized lawn 
trees. It branches low, and forms a symmetrical half shrub half tree, covered in 
spring before the leaves, with milk white flowers. One of the finest specimens we 
huve seen in this country, is that on the grounds of the late Mr. Down1ne, alluded 


* See plate copied from Lovpon’s “ Arboretum Britanicum.” 
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to in the description of his grounds in the January number. It is propagated from 
seeds, but more generally by layers which require two years to root; or by grafting 
or inarching on some plentiful sort. 

The obovata, or purpurea, another Chinese species, is necessarily classed among 
shrubs, as it seldom attains over ten feet in height, and not often that. It bears its 


flowers, which are purple on a light ground, before the leaves in the spring, and is at 


that season highly attractive. It is easier propagated from layers than the conspicua, 
and is therefore usually more plentiful and cheaper in the nurseries. 

The soulangeana, is a variety produced by crossing the two preceding. It 
resembles the conspicua, but differs in having the flowers tinged with purple. It is a 
hardy, profuse blooming, beautiful small tree. Propagated generally by grafting or 
inarching. 

The gracilis is a slender, erect growing shrub, resembling the purpurea, differing 
particularly in the branches being more erect and slender. 

The glauca, or swamp laurel, which abounds in New Jersey, and in low, swampy 
grounds further south, is a very pretty small tree, with glaucous leaves and white, 
sweet scented flowers. It does not succeed so well in dry exposed places as those 
previously mentioned, but its great beauty entitles it to some extra care in the way of 
soil, shade and shelter. 

There are many varieties which have sprung up accidentally from seeds, both of 
the American and Chinese species, but they differ only in some minor points from 
those described. 


TREES FOR STREETS, AND THEIR PROTECTION. 
BY WILLIAM BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


Ix your January number of the Horticulturist, you make some very appropriate 
remarks on the proper varieties of trees for street culture. As this is a subject in 
which every lover of rural improvement and fine scenery and pleasant thoroughfares 
must feel an interest, I have concluded that a little more may be said upon it, without 
loss of time or influence. 

It is now some years since I commenced planting trees by the way-side. In my 
first effort I was guided more by popular opinion than by what I now consider a cor- 
rect taste. The maple was all the rage in those days, as it is with many now; so in 
the outset I went the whole figure for the maple, which, when it grows unrestrained, 
is certainly a very beautiful tree. Yet it has one serious objection ; it early loses the 
freshness of its verdure, and its leaves acquire a thick, dry, leathery, dead appearance. 
Not so with the elm, whose verdure remains beautiful to the last, —not so with most 
of the trees of our forests; and if I were to plant over again, and plant merely for 
shade and beauty, I should be sparing of maples. Indeed, if our soil would permit 
variety, I would never confine myself to any one, or even half a dozen species ; variety 
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would be what I should seek, and contrast what I should most particularly study. If 
I gave preference to any one tree, it would be the elm—at home in almost every 
variety of soil, especially moist soils. Beside other trees it always gives an agreeable 
contrast, and impresses one with the dignity to which the trees of the forest may 
attain. 


I have planted out the oak, and have no reason to complain of the tardiness of its 


growth. Its majesty by the side of the ever graceful elm always presents an agree- 


able feature ; and while the former is early in putting forth its leaf, the latter is tardy 
in heeding the call of spring. So in autumn; when one has cast its leaves to the 
freshening blast, the oak retains its foliage, and dressing in new colors every day as 
the season of the sear and many-colored leaf passes on, it smiles at its own decay, and 
lays the dress of summer in gorgeous array upon the earth. I would by all means 
have the oak occasionally scattered by the way-side, as one of its choicest ornaments. 

The American chestnut is a tree whose merits have never been fully appreciated. 
As valuable as it may be to split into rails, burn for charcoal, or apply to any other 
economic purpose connected with the dollar, it nevertheless has strong claims as an 
ornamental tree. It is of rapid growth and beautiful form. There is much of the 
beauty and strength of manliness in its fine and wide spreading branches. 


Its foliage 
comes out late, and like that of the oak, remains late. 


Its beautiful white blossoms, 
which come out long after the blossoming season of other trees, contrasting with the 
rich, deep greenness of its foliage, make it conspicuous among other trees of the wood, 
and its curious burrs add to the loveliness of its autumnal richness. This tree retains 
its foliage in freshness often until the most of the trees of the forest have cast off their 
drapery. In the variety which should always be introduced in street planting, it 
should always have a prominent position. 

The hickory is a tree of unquestionable beauty. Its fine head, rich verdure, firm 
trunk, which in youth exhibits the maturity of age, are all commendations in its favor; 
but it is a tree of slow growth, and in no wise adapted to every soil, like some trees— 
qualities which must prevent its general cultivation. Yet, in a favorable soil, it would 
with me be a favorite tree, thrown into some position where its slow growth would 
give it loveliness. I have seen way-side trees of the hickory which were amply large 
enough, and that possessed enough of beauty to make them fascinating. 

In fact, we know of no tree of our forests that, left to the free growth of nature, 
would not make a respectable growth by the way-side; and if the planters of trees, 
instead of following the old stereotyped practice of setting out all maples, all elms, or 
all locusts, would introduce such varieties as soil will admit to grow freely, and cir- 
cumstances will favor their obtaining, so that no two trees of the same variety shall 
stand together, but those of different foliage and habits become neighbors; there 
would, we are sure, be greater beauty in the graceful rows of street trees, coming for- 
ward at the bidding of nature, than we can at present anticipate. The eye, as we 
passed along, would continually be feasted with new objects, often so opposite in their 
characters as to savor the visions of romance, and lead us to suppose we were really 
passing through fairy-land—just such a land as every one should be ambitious to 
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make, in our sweet realm of freedom, where refined taste and persevering industry are 
allowed to exert their utmost influence. 


There is a great error existing in planting out trees, which may very properly be 
mentioned in connection with the remarks already made. 


It is, planting them with- 
out reference to their adaptation to soil. 


That every tree has its favorite soil, in which 
it will flourish better than in any other, is very certain. Many trees will flourish only 
in a warm, dry soil; yet how often have we seen such trees, because public opinion 
pronounced them beautiful, taken from their warm, dry homes, and thrust into cold, 
wet, clammy earth, where their roots had but little more chance to throw themselves 
than if they had been planted on a rock, and where all the aliment introduced into 


their system was so opposite to what nature required, as the most conflicting cireum- 


stances could induce. Can it be any wonder that trees die, or at most maintain but 


a sickly growth under such circumstances? In vain we have remonstrated and 


employed our eloquence in giving reasons of protest against such proceedings. Our 
only consolation was, “ The 





is the most beautiful tree; it grows well in such a 
place, and I am sure it is dry enough for it here.” And how often a short time has 
realized the truth of our assertion, and we have heard in apology, “It’s of no use to 
set trees here ; they wont do well.” 

Now it is a fact in nature, that forest trees will succeed better, especially after the 
first year, (which they may live through under adverse circumstances,) when removed 
from a moist or wet soil to a dry one, than the reverse. The maple, oak, birch, or 
chestnut, will not grow well in lands containing over a given amount of moisture, and 
this must arise from other than stagnant waters ; yet the larch, black ash, and other 
trees, which may almost be said to spring out of stagnant pools, if removed to uplands, 
will live and grow and flourish to a good old age;—considerations which are cer- 
tainly worth the notice of those who plant trees. , 
When will the provoking, unnecessary, unjust practice of street feeding have an 
end? This is a question that very often urges itself upon our consideration; and the 
more frequently it comes up, and the longer we suffer our minds to dwell upon it, the 
more fully we are convinced of its utter wrongfulness, as it respects the rights both 
moral and civil with which we are endowed, as well as the sad deficiency of good 
taste which leads to its practice. 

We have often lifted our voice, and sometimes wielded (too feebly, we admit) the 
pen upon this subject, and as a prime argument in its favor, have been told that by 
abolishing the practice we should oppress the poor, who had no other way of keeping 
a cow or a pig through the summer season. Then we looked upon the herds of law- 
less marauders which were continually promenading the streets in search of a green 
to defile, a newly planted tree to rub against, or a weak spot in the fence through 
which they could lay siege by night time on a neighbor’s grain field, and lo! the poor 
man’s cow was not there. These pilferers in the main belonged to men of substan- 
tial real estate, who, to plow or mow more, must pasture less, and consequently in 
trude upon their neighbors’ rights. Then, we have met the poor man, who had not a 
foot of ground to call his own, and asked of him the profit of feeding streets. He 
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did not know ; it was cheaper for him, from the earnings of his daily labor, to hire 
his cow pastured, so she might be safe from accident, and when the labors of the day 
were ended, and fatigue bore down his frame, he should know where to find her. 

So we see that this vile and beastly practice does not arise from philanthropy to the 
poor, but is a device of narrow-minded, selfish men, got up and sustained for personal 
interest, in opposition to public good. 

We have introduced this subject now, more particularly for the bearing it has on 
tree culture along our waysides. In charity we suppose there is not an individual in 
all our wide land who does not look upon a beautiful tree as an object fit to please the 
eye and elevate the soul. We cannot think that in our land of taste, education, and 
refinement, there is a soul so dull as not to appreciate the beauties of a lovely avenue, 
opening in new beauties at each angle of the street, presenting pleasing varieties of 
form and features, as varying circumstances prompt to their development. And how 
many are there, even of those who have no wayside lands to ornament, who would 
gladly contribute to carry out the plan of loveliness that would transform ail our high- 
ways into beautiful avenues, if they could be assured that their labor would not be 
in vain? “I admire trees by the way-side, and would gladly plant them out if I 
could be assured of their success ; but, as certainly as I plant one in the highway, it 
is rubbed down by cattle, or rooted up by hogs,” is an expression in no way unfamiliar 
to our ears. 


But allowing trees to live and even grow under these circumstances, they do so ina 


very objectionable manner. By being frequently rubbed against, the pores of the bark 
become closed, so that their health-giving functions cannot be performed ; the tree be- 
comes sickly, stunted in growth, so that a full and vigorous development cannot take 
place; disease which must result in death, soon shows itself in the premature fading 
of the foliage ; the branches die off and fall from their places ; decay fixes its throne 
in the heart, and though external appearances may dictate to the contrary, it works 
with vigorous and unremitting energy within, until its work is complete, and a blast 
from boreas prostrates to the earth, what was designed as a monument of beauty 
and taste. 

Again, were this pernicious practice abandoned, other improvements in our streets 
might safely be ventured upon. Clumps of roses, or other beautiful plants might 
safely be planted at appropriate distances, without loss of land, even if the land 
devoted to such objects is ever lost, which we very much doubt, to perfume the 
the air with fragrance, and feast the eye of the traveler with objects of beauty and 
the mind with pleasing reflections. What a beautiful and attractive country that 
would be, where the thoroughfares were inviting avenues, fanned by cool and refresh- 
ing breezes and perfuraed by flowers as sweet as those that gave their fragrance to 
the morning air of Eden! A great contrast, truly, to our highways, rooted up to a 
harvest of weeds, filled with animals, the very sight of which is justly a terror to 
nerveless females and children, whose power of protection is too feeble to shield them 
from the dangers to which they are constantly exposed. 

And may we not anticipate the day when changes like these shall be fully realized ? 
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If not, there must be an end to human progress before its object is accomplished.— 
Civilization and refinement must proclaim their work finished before their grand ulti- 
matum is realized. Taste must be satisfied to leave her work undone. The sons of 
earth must conclude that deformity is pleasant to the eye and improving to the mind, 
and that the Eden created for man was not the paradise suited to his ambition, but 
scenes lower, prospects more dim, and enjoyments less attractive, are more congenial 
to the aspirations of his mind, than those which his Creator, in love and kindness 
provided for him. 

I have further sayings to utter, on streets and street trees, of which the above are 
but introductory. A wrong and wasteful taste has prevailed on this subject—a taste 
which had no reference to circumstances. We have yet a great deal to do to get the 
world right in rural matters. Patience and perseverance under a constant train of 
discouragements can alone effect the object. Let us go forward in all the strength a 


righteous cause can give, and though we have frequent discouragements, we shall 
triumph at last. 


WHAT 1S CULTIVATION? 


BY WM. W. VALK, M. D., FLUSHING. 


We like to see a garden well laid out and cultivated. There is something in the 


contemplation of its design, the harmony of its parts, and the neatness and skill with 
which it is kept up, that affords a peculiar kind of gratification to every true lover of 
the beautiful in art or nature. But al/ gardens are not well cultivated. Some have no 
design, and are but a heterogeneous aggregate of an absurd and preposterous fancy,— 
expensive it may be, but nothing more. No one portion of them is in keeping with 
another, though every walk and bed is scrupulously clean-——this is the gardener’s 
pride, and he “lays himself out on it” with perfect composure; for his knowledge of 
what a garden ought to be, “hath this extent, no more.” Again we see design, and 
a certain harmony in every department, but the whole lacks that great essential, taste— 
the combination of all the elements embraced in location and surface, developed with 
sound and discriminative judgment. A flat surface and straight lines in the walks, 
the trees, the shrubbery, form the ultimatum of many gardeners’ ambition, and they 
will take infinite pains to destroy every natural beauty, in order to accomplish this 
most undesirable and monotonous object. 

But we did not set out to speak so much of tasteful designs, and the laying out of 
gardens, as of their being well cultivated. The divisions of them may be round or 
square, or oval, or of any shape or size, the surface flat or undulating, the soil poor 
or rich, sandy or loamy, the advantages of location and aspect good or bad, yet the 
question comes at last, is the garden cultivated with skill, and according to the best 
lights of scientific horticulture? What is cultivation? To the man of science there 
is but one answer to this question ; with the superficial and illiterate there are many, 
and scarcely any two of these shall agree in their definition. One man removes the 
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wild strawberry from the woods and plants it in his garden, With him this is cultiva- 
tion—a mere change of place—the soil, most likely, being less suited to its growth than 
that from which it was transplanted. Upon this principle, whatever is in the garden 
is in a state of cultivation, and for no better reason than because the common opera- 
tions of hoeing, digging, weeding and raking are performed therein. True, these are 
parts of a whole in making up a complete system of culture, but they are not the 
system itself, and if nothing more were required or done, vegetation would ultimately 
languish, and become essentially retrograde. 

Another gardener (and there are many such) transplants a small tree from a hedge 
to one of his garden plots. He knows just enough of vegetable physiology to reduce 
the head and branches somewhat, and to keep the tree exact and steady, to facilitate 
its rooting. This accomplished, the tree has (to him) been brought into a state of 
cultivation, and he expects it to grow and flourish far more rapidly and certainly than 
if it had been permitted to stand where it originally sprung from the earth. If it 
does not fulfil his expectations, the fault lay in the tree, and not in any act of omis- 
sion on his part, by which the cultivation of it should have been perfected. Such a 
gardener knows (generally speaking,) just enough to be quite at his ease in the per- 
formance of certain duties pertaining to his calling, and to render him obstinate in 
receiving further enlightenment from his employer or any body else. There are such 
men as we very well know, capital operators with the hoe, the spade, and the rake, 
doing well what the hands alone may do, but without the mind and skill to give them 
the only proper direction. Cultivation has a meaning with them, but it is very remote 
from the truth, and limited to certain acts of a purely mechanical nature. There are 
grades of intelligence among gardeners, and we have commenced our illustrations 
with the lowest. Let us pass on to a more enlightened class, and see what they un- 
derstand by the term cultivation. 

If one of these men is asked for the meaning he attaches to that process by which 
he brings to perfection a tree, a shrub, or a vegetable, he will very properly reply that 
their cultivation embraces a knowledge of soils, temperature, light, moisture or dryness, 
and the application of manures. By their aid, and the use of certain implements, he 
adapts means to their proper ends, because he knows their relative value. By read- 
ing, reflection, observation, and diligent practice, the mind has become prepared for 
the reception of the truths of vegetable physiology, and by a practical application of 
them to the circumstances under which the tree, shrub, or vegetable is made to grow, 
he cultivates them as their several necessities require. This brings perfection if it is 
at all attainable, and the result is based upon sound and discriminative intelligence. 

There is no such thing as a royal road to perfection in arranging and planting a 
garden. But one would be induced to believe it an easy matter to do either, were 
the opinion formed upon the illustrations met with every where of the capacity and 
judgment of most of the gardeners employed in the United States. There are some 
intelligent men among the number, but the larger portion are of an inferior caste, 
practical workers truly, but not men of reflection, not the men who read and reason, 
and base their operations upon the scientific elucidations of a progressive age, preg- 
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nant in great issues to the horticulturist as well as the mechanic and professional 


man. We want that class of assistants in our gardening pursuits, who eschew that 
dogged obstinacy so inseparable from superficial knowledge. We want the men, who 
having come from Europe, will remember that they are in America, and that the soil 
and climate bear an important influence in controlling and modifying the least of 
their operations. 


DISEASES OF EVERGREENS. 
BY Il. W. SARGENT, FISHKILL LANDING. 


I 1nctosE you a few leaves of the white pine, covered more or less, as you will 
perceive, with eggs of what I take to be the “American Blight,” as they call it 
in England. If not this, it is an insect very much resembling it, and attacking 
in its perfect state principally the axils of the limbs and branches, though being 
more or less scattered over the tree. I have observed for several years, that our 
larches and pines, and particularly the Scotch fir, are apt to be very much infested 
with these troublesome insects early in June, confining themselves principally to 
the trunks and branches on the pines and firs, but upon the larches scattered indis- 
criminately over the foliage, and more especially attacking the young wood. By 
August the insects upon the larch generally disappear, probably wafted by the wind 
and the pendulous motion of the branches, and disseminated like the seeds of the 
dandelion and thistle. Those upon the pines and firs, however, seem to remain the 
year through, resting quietly upon the trunk, and principally at the axils of the limbs. 
The difference in the action of the insect upon the pine and larch, is that when they 
disappear upon the latter, there is no trace of them (beyond the enfeebled growth of 
the tree) until they suddenly make their re-appearance in June; whereas, upon the 
pines they seem to hang about all winter in a listless, indifferent state, while the 
leaves of badly affected trees are more or less covered with their eggs, as is the case 
with the leaves I enclose. 

I should be glad to know, in the first place, what becomes of the insect from August 
to June, when it re-appears upon the larch. As it has but little or no power of loco- 
motion, as it appears, beyond the wafting about by the wind, one can hardly account 
for its sudden re-appearance. Secondly, I should be glad to know if there is any 
feasible method of controlling an enemy which, if he goes on progressing in numbers 
and force, will soon destroy many of our valuable evergreens. In Scotland, I under- 
stand, the disease has proved so formidable as to have entirely destroyed several 
thousand acres of larch and fir plantation, upon the estate of the Duke of Athol ; 
and I find that I have already lost several pines and Scotch firs from this most per- 
plexing enemy. 

You may imagine how impossible it is to attack this disease in the shape in which 
I send it to you—each leaf upon a large pine surrounded by several nests of eggs. 
When in the spring they assume the shape of the woolly aphis, or American blight, it 








THE CLINTON GRAPE. 
is possible to subdue it by a preparation of sulphuric acid, in the proportion of } oz. 
acid to 74 oz. water, scattered through a garden engine over the foliage: but this is 
not very effectual, unless when thoroughly done; and then when thoroughly done, is 
very apt to destroy, or very much deface the tree, especially if young. 

Perhaps some of your readers more fortunate than myself, may have discovered 
some method less dangerous, and more effectual, for subduing this enemy. If not, I 
very much fear, (at least in our part of the country,) that in a few years we shall 
know the white pine and scotch larch only by name and recollection. More than this, 
I do not see why all the new pines will not be similarly affected. The Piceas and 
Abies seem exempt so far, though I am sorry to find the Deodar cedar is apt to lose 
its leader every summer, from the attacks of the pine weevil. At Messrs. Parsons’ 
Nursery, Flushing, that fine avenue of Deodars just commenced, had their leaders all 
more or less cut up by this destructive insect. My Deodars are also more or less 
attacked every year in June, by another enemy —a beetle— which gnaws patches the 
size of a sixpence on the trunk and principal limbs. I have found dusting the tree 
with sulphur, though not particularly becoming to an evergreen, efficacious in repel- 
ling the attacks of this beetle. ; 

I have examined carefully the pines and larches of my neighbors upon the river, 
and find them more or less affected—those places the worst where the Scotch larch 
abounds, which would confirm what my lamented friend Mr. Down1ne used to say, 
that it was a disease that made its appearance in this country within the last ten or 
twelve years, and is now being scattered through it, from the large importations of 
Scotch firs and larches, and from these has been communicated to that fine evergreen, 
our white pine. If it proves fatal in Scotland, why should it not here? In fact it 
has, in my own case, in several instances. I should be very glad if some one inter- 
ested in this most important branch of ornamental planting, the evergreen family, 
would take the subject in hand, and devise some ways and means of protection. 


THE CLINTON GRAPE, 
BY G. E, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I nave now before me (January 25th) a bunch of the above desirable, long-keeping 
variety, as fresh and perfect as it came from the vine. It has been cultivated in the 
vicinity of Rochester for the last twenty or twenty-five years; yet it is still but little 
known, although well worthy of a more general cultivation on account of its hardi- 
ness and productiveness. It is the grape for the north, where no other variety ripens. 
Even with us, (latitude 42°,) in backward seasons this is the only variety that attains 
complete maturity. I would particularly recommend it to wine-makers as worthy of 
trial. My opinion is, that before many years it will be extensively cultivated as a 
wine grape. Judging from the character of its juice, the wine will require a longer 
time to ripen than that of Jsabella and Catawba, and will keep much longer than 
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either. It succeeds well in all dry situa- 
tions, and is entirely free from rot, to 
which the Catawba is particularly subject. 

It is a matter of surprize that the wine- 
makers of the west, some of whom have 
been making such active search for native 
grapes, have not turned their attention to 
this variety. I have not seen it mentioned 
in any of their reports. I am informed, 
however, that it is now in the course of 
being tested there, and that a quantity of 
the grapes have been sent from this place 
to an eminent wine-maker, to be tested as 
to their wine-producing qualities. We may 
therefore expect a report soon. 

The vine grows rapidly, and is propaga- 
ted easily, striking more readily from cut- 
tings than any other variety I know in 
the whole catalogue of popular native and 
foreign sorts. The shoots are slender and 
wiry, ripening so well as to acquire great 


firmness, and hence it is so hardy that 
the severe cold of a northern winter never 
affects even the softest parts of the young 
shoots. 


Wood—grayish brown, and short-jointed. 
Leaves —small and thin, sharply serrated, 
and, unlike Jsabella and Catawba, which 
are usually turned backwards, they have 
more of a concave form. Bunches—small 
and compact, resembling much the Black 
Cluster. Berries—small to medium, black, 
juicy, with considerable pulp, rather acid when first gathered even though ripe. They 
improve by keeping, just as winter pears will by house-ripening. It s a prodigious 
bearer, and ripens in equal situations two or three weeks before the Isabella. 
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WHITE MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA GRAPE. 


BY A. MESSER, GENEVA. 


I was pleased to see the question raised concerning the White Muscat of Alexandria, 
in your last number, (page 98.) I hope some of your correspondents who have had 
a long and satisfactory experience, will answer it. In the meantime, I will tell what 
I know on the subject. I have a few of the foreign varieties of the grape, planted 
three years ago ; and last vear I enlarged the house, and set out more. Among the 
oldest is one White Muscat of Alexandria, bought of Parsons & Co. Last sum- 
mer it bore, for the first time, four clusters of beautiful grapes. I had formerly been 
doubtful of the success of this kind, especially as Mr. Downtne has said “ that it will 
scarcely attain its highest flavor without fire heat.” As it started later than the Ham- 
burg and Chasselas, some old sash were laid on the outside border, which caused it to 
operate like a hot-bed. This precaution had a decided influence in accelerating the 
flow of the sap. The house was kept as close and warm as possible, by which means 
the temperature of the roots in the outside and inside border was rendered eyua- 
ble. This I think to be an important consideration, and Professor Lixptey makes 
the same suggestion, in his Theory of Horticulture. On some of the hottest days in 
July and August, I would remove the sash in day time, but return it at evening, and 
so prevent an undue radiation of heat during the night; but ordinarily kept it on 
night and day, except in the season of rain. The heated air, well saturated with 
moisture, directly under the glass is very grateful to the roots; and by this process 
they are constantly attracted towards the surface, where they find plenty of air and 
aliment. My Royal Muscadine were ripe in the middle of August, the Black Ham- 
burg about the 10th of September, and the White Muscat of Alexandria the Ist of 
October. The latter were large-sized berries, transparent, greenish white at first, and 
becoming yellowish at maturity. They had also that musky and delicious flavor, 
which is a sure evidence that they had been grown in such a temperature as is suited 
to their nature. Whether this variety is best of all, is still an open question, and will 
be, so long as different persons have different tastes. Its good qualities are its solidity 
and crispness, but melting at the same time, and its high musky flavor. The skin is 
rather thin, the seeds are few, the color delicate, and the shape oval. The only dis- 
advantage is that it requires a high temperature, and is more liable to fail in a cold 
season. It is however objected to by some, on account of its perfect sweetness, being 
thus more cloying to the appetite than other grapes. I think, myself, if I were shut 
up to one variety, I should (all things considered,) choose the Black Hamburg, and 
next the White Muscat. What is called the “ Black Barbarossa,” I have never seen. 
If the White Muscat is so popular with the English, it is because they are grown in 


forcing houses, and the border enclosed within. Their climate forbids any other sup- 
position. 
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SEEDLING CHERRIES. 
PRODUCED BY DR. J. P. KIRTLAND, EAST ROCKPORT, OHIO. 


. Tecumseh.—Large, black, fine flavored. Valuable. 

. Red Jacket—Size— medium. Color—red. Lively flavor. Matures late. 

. Shannon.—Large and valuable Morello. 

. Kirtland’s Large Morello.—Very large. Pit—small. Flavor—good. Prom- 
ises well. Not sufficiently tested. 

5. Elliott’s Favorite—Size—below medium. Form, color, and flavor, like Belle 
de Choisy. 

6. Delicate.—Size—medium or above. Form—conic-oblong. Semi-transparent, 
often opalescent. Color—delicate, blending of white, vermillion, and yellow. This 
and No. 5 are Heart cherries, though they resemble the Belle de Choisy. Valuable 
as table fruits, but too tender for market. 

7. Kirtland’s Mary.—Very large. Yellow and white, blushed with red. Delicate 
and lively flavor. By many considered equal to the Gov. Wood. 

8. Doctor.—Size—medium. Color—amber, or a blending of white and yellow 
blushed with red. Delicate and rich flavored. Ripens with the Zarly May. Pro- 
lific to a fault. 

9. Cleveland.—Large, amber colored. Delicate and lively flavor. Equally prolific 
with No. 8. Valuable. 

10. Leather Stocking.—Large, hard fleshed, not high flavored. Matures very late. 
Color—deep red, striped and blotched with still darker red or black. A curiosity. 

11. Gov. Wood.—Very large. Form—spherical. Color—same as No. 8. Equally 
productive. Flavor—delicious, sweet and rich. Best of all cherries. 

12. Late Bigarreau.—Resembles Yellow Spanish in form, color, and flavor; more 
hardy, and less liable to premature decay; ripens two weeks later, and among the 
last of the sweet cherries. 

13. Black Hawk.—Very large, nearly equalling the Black Tarturian. Flesh more 
firm and higher flavored. Color—brilliant and glossy black, like patent leather. 
Very prolific. Surpasses that variety as a market fruit. 

14. Rockport—Large, amber colored, very delicious, Varies in its qualities in 
different years, more than most of the other kinds. 

15. Logan.—Large, black, fine flavored. Valuable. 

16. Osceola.—Size, color, and flavor, same as No. 15. Valuable. 

17. Jockosott—Same as the two last in size, color, and flavor. Valuable. Named 
after a noble Saux chief who died at Cleveland eight years since, and to whose memory 
a monument was erected by several citizens. 

18. Brant.—Large, black, fine flavored. Valuable. 

19. Pontiac—Same as No. 18 in size, color, and flavor. Valuable. Resembles 
Knight's Black Eagle ; far more productive. 
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Nos. 15 to 19, inclusive, are all destined to rank high, both as table and market 
fruits. 

20. Powhattan.—Size and flavor medium. Liver-colored. Very prolific. Popu- 
lar in our market. 

21. Keokuk.—Large, black, firm fleshed, not high flavored, rather coarse texture, 
but sells well in market. Resembles in color and form the Z’radescant. 

22. Kirtland’s Mammoth.—Size—larger than any other cherry I have ever seen. 
Color—yellow and white, slightly blushed with red. Flavor—rich and delicate. 
Flesh—firm. The original tree is large, leaves enormous. Has as yet fruited only 
sparingly. Requires further testing. 

23. Ohio Beauty—Figured and described by Mr. Extrorr in Vol. 11 of the Horti- 
culturist, after the tree had fruited two years. It was then accidentally destroyed, 
and I have not since seen the fruit. 

The above named varieties, with the exception of Nos. 3, 4, and 22, were raised 
from the pits of the Yellow Spanish or Bigarreau, accidentally crossed, probably 
with the May Duke, Black Tartarian, and Black Mazzard. No, 22 sprung from a 
Yellow Spanish pit, produced by a tree remote from other kinds. Nos. 3 and 4 are 
the offspring of a Black Morrello tree standing in close contact with a Carnation. 

Mr. Extiorr and myself, while testing my numerous seedlings, adopted the Ameri- 
can Heart as our standard, and no variety was allowed to pass inspection that did not, 
in our estimation, equal that standard —taking all their qualities into consideration. 
All of them equal it in size, except Nos. 5, 8, and perhaps 6; most of them exceed it, 
None of the Heart varieties fall short of it in point of flavor, unless it be Nos. 10, 21, 
and perhaps 20. None ofsthem were decided on until they had perfected fruit for 
two seasons. The correctness of our conclusions has now been sustained by the obser- 
vations of from three to six years, and with the exception of a few of the kinds, they 
have improved in their qualities with the advancement of age. How they will bear 
the test of general cultivation, remains to be decided. My locality is peculiarly favor- 
able, in its soil, climate, and exposure, for the production of the cherry, though I think 
the fruits do not attain quite as large size on the south shore of Lake Erie, as on the 
rich soils in the valley of the Connecticut river about Middletown, Conn. 

Thirty years since, I discovered that while the pits of most of the fine varieties of 
the cherry were abortive, those of the Yellow Spanish were prolific. Endless new 
varieties may be produced from them. A small per centage will, however, prove to 
be equal to the parent stock, or to the standard adopted by Mr. Etriorr and myself. 
The rejected are valuable as stocks, forming thrifty and healthy standards, superior to 
many of the Mazzards. 


The cherry will not long survive if the roots are exposed to superfluous water, nor 


will the Heart varieties produce fine fruits with any certainty in wet and retentive 
soils. These impediments may in many instances be obviated by preparing large and 
deep holes, partially filling them with waste stones or bricks, and leading from the 
bottom of each one a descending underdrain. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMELY CULTURE. 
BY C. E. G., UTICA, N. Y. 


Iw a climate and soil like ours, spontaneous fruitfulness can never be expected. There 
are doubtless choice positions where a few trees or vegetables, having once taken root, 
will grow luxuriantly and produce bountifully ; and, although without the elementary 
constituents of plants existing in the soil no culture, however wise, can make vegeta- 
tion flourish ; yet, in any tolerable soil the prosperity of a crop depends quite as much 
on the wisdom of the culture as on the inherent quality of the soil. 

There is, however, not only a special importance in culture, but also in early culture. 
Suppose a hill of corn, or one of cucumbers, neglected until the one is a foot high and 
the other has made vines a foot long. They are already perhaps one week behind 
their neighbors in similar soil, but enjoying timely culture. The effort to clear away 
the weeds from either of these hills will disturb the roots, while their sudden removal 
will let in a powerful sun upon a plant already feeble by neglect and injury to the 
roots. By these means the plant is checked perhaps another week. 

But suppose, in a good soil, and with wise though late culture, the plant should per- 
fectly recover its health, and grow to its full expansion. The fruit must set at least two 
and in some cases three weeks later than otherwise. In the case of very early planted 
crops, or a long season, they may possibly get ripe, but often not. Thus the result is 
seen to be exactly equivalent to late planting, and the strong probability is that your 
crop will mature at a season not the most favorable to its health and productiveness. 
We see thus that one acre of soil receiving timely culture, may be as productive as 
two with date culture, while the expense of labor will always be less on the timely than 
on the untimely. Nor is this all: in the one case the crop may cost more than it is 
worth, while in the other it will be highly profitable. 

I have seen a patch of melons, tomatoes, or pickle cucumbers, and even fields of 
corn, injured in quantity and quality, not from want of fertility in the soil, nor amount 
of labor expended upon them, but from the want of timeliness in that labor. 

Potatoes seasonably planted, in Central New York, usually gain their utmost 


expansion and are covered with flowers by the 15th of July. In this case their tubers 


will be nearly full grown and covered with a firm skin by the first of September. 
But suppose, in consequence of deferred cultivation, the season of maturity in the 
tuber should be protracted until late in September. 


In this case the last two or three 
weeks of its growth is amid damp, dark, and chilly weather, such as is inconsistent 
with the healthful elaboration of a tropical plant; it will probably be at least slightly 
diseased, and so would all other tropical plants. 

We reproach the man who by neglect permits a fine litter of pigs or herd of calves 
to pine and become stunted ; but is he less a sinner who with equal carelessness sows 
or plants more acres than under ordinary circumstances he can wisely cultivate. 
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THE TREES OF OREGON. 
BY N. COE, OF PORTLAND, OREGON TERRITORY 


In the August number of the Horticulturist you have given the dimensions of several 
trees in Western New York, with an invitation to correspondents in various parts of 
the Union to furnish accounts of trees of remarkable size. Take, then, two or three 
samples of Oregon growth of timber, not the largest that her genial climate has 
coaxed up into the sky, from this rich, prolific soil, but the largest around which I 
have yet put my tape line. It may be safe, however, for you to “stand from under” 
with your dwarf specimens from the Genesee Valley. 

A fir tree standing on the farm of Judge Srrone, at Cathlamette, twenty-five miles 
above Astoria, on the Columbia river, has the following dimensions: Diameter, five 
feet above the ground, where it is round and sizeable, 10 feet ; height to the first limb, 
112 feet; height of the tree, 242 feet. The trunk is perfectly straight, diminishes very 
gradually, and the whole tree is beautiful; yet in this respect not singular, for our 
forests are composed of trees lofty, straight, and beautiful. 

A spruce tree, standing on the bottom lands of Lewis and Clark’s river, twelve 
miles from Astoria, measured accurately with the tape five feet above the ground, is 
thirty-nine feet in circumference. The place of measuring is above the swell of the 
roots. The trunk is round, and with a regular and slight diminution runs up straight 
and lofty. We did not ascertain its height. Nor is it “alone in its glory,” but in a 
forest of spruce, cedar, and fir, some of the trees of nearly and perhaps quite equal size. 

Gen. Joun Apatr, of Astoria, informs me that about three years ago he bought a 
hundred thousand shingles, all made from one cedar tree, for which he gave fifteen 
hundred dollars in gold. 

The forest trees of Oregon are remarkable for their straightness, loftiness, and very 
gradual diminution in size. They are destitute of large branches, and have compara- 
tively little foliage. Two hundred feet in length of saw-logs have been cut from a 
tree, the smallest end being sixteen inches in diameter. Lewis and CLark “measured 
a fallen tree of that species, (fir,) and found that, including the stump of about six feet, 
it was three hundred and eighteen feet in length, though its diameter was only three 
feet.” 

One of our citizens has received an order from London to cut one of our tall trees 
into segments, and ship it to that city, there to be erected to adorn the crystal palace. 
It will be done. Those persons, therefore, who desire it, will be able to examine an 
Oregon forest tree, with its top pointing up among the clouds that envelop the 
metropolis of England. 


[ We hope Mr. Cos will find more such interesting items to communicate.—Eb. | 
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RAMBLING NOTES IN FEBRUARY. 


BY PISISTRATUS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Searep by a comfortable fire this very foggy day, the Horticulturist, past, present, 
and to come, has been much the subject of contemplation ; its late editor, present in 
vivid memory, and constantly recalled by the framed portrait hanging in view. We 
all lost a friend when Downine died; but Naprotron had an axiom that “no man is 
indispensable.” In the case under consideration, Naroteon would be but half right ; 


for if we profit by the seeds of taste and instruction sown by our departed teacher, 
we shall yet get along. Good observers are left; and it becomes every one of them, 
as they value their instructor to club their knowledge, and each one tell what he 
knows to others. 

To have a good garden now-a-days requires study, reading, and practical oversight 
and knowledge in the owner. The race of gardeners to be procured for moderate 
wages is not extensive, and when they are good, or “ promise well,” they can find in 
this great country, fields of their own. My difficulty has been to keep a good gar- 
dener when I had got him. The plans of one year have to be superintended by new 
hands. If I did not keep a sharp look out, I should never know where my next 
winter’s asparagus and rhubarb, ready to be placed in the forcing beds, were to be 
found. I would seriously advise no one to incur the expensive parapharnalia of 
graperies, green-houses, and gardens, unless he loves them well enough to look after 
them himself. Now and then he will have to do this. He will be a fortunate man, 
indeed, if he does not find himself as much confined at home sometimes, as a woman 
is who is so happy as to have an infant at the breast! Twice during this winter I 
have had to make the fires in the green-house; one gardener took a railway excursion, 
and was drowned in a canal after stopping at the hotel, and another had an “ unex- 
pected” call to get married on a monstrous cold evening. Neglect rather than 
incapacity, too frequently deprive proprietors of the just expectations they have 
entertained with regard to returns for their outlays. Regularity, method, and atten- 
tion constitute the very essence of gardening, and every deviation from these prin- 
ciples will be injurious to all concerned. 

I have amused myself for the first time, this winter, with forcing asparagus. After 
the first trial I have been successful. My beginning was another evidence that books 
do not always impart the whole knowledge required. I consulted the best works, got 
up a fine frame and plenty of manure heat in the proper way, and in due time placed 
the roots under good earth, much as I plant out-door beds of this delicious article. 
Up soon came the article, as fine as could be wished ; but it was wonderfully “few and 
far between.” Two messes was all I got from this trial. The next was more success- 
ful. I planted the roots so as to lap each other as much as possible, and a prodigious 
yield is the result, so that I have actually supplied several families and my own with 
fine bunches. This hint will be useful to beginners. The spears derive no nourish- 
ment from the ground in this rapid forcing process; all we get is the matter stored 
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up last season, and consequently the spears are not so thick, generally speaking, as in 
open air cultivation. 

Rhubarb forcing, I find easy and cheap. A barrel sawed in half, placed in the 
stable yard, and covered with fresh manure, with only a breathing hole in the top on 
mild days, gives me abundance, and very early ; but this winter I placed in three such 
receptacles five roots each, and brought them into a warm closet behind the chimney 
in the dining room. Presto! what a growth, and what a beautiful and valuable crop! 
These fifteen roots are giving me now, and have been all January, as much “ pie- 
plant” as we could desire. The growth is most vigorous and really beautiful. I 
value it much for the latter quality, and sometimes treat a visitor with a peep at my 
in-door kitchen green-house, to his great surprise. 

Salads I have under glass beneath the dining room window—a fine southern 
exposure ; and on occasion of an unexpected neighbor to a cold joint at a late supper, 
can very conveniently pick it from under the snow without leaving the room. Most 
delicious it is too, fresh from the ease, and picked by your own hands. As this case 
is robbed, other plants from further off are brought on a mild day to replace them. 
I thus have salad at hand from early in November till garden supplies come in. 

Neapolitan violets in abundance, in a little bed near the south door, protected by 
an oiled muslin frame, greet me with their odor whenever I step out. Last winter, 
however, there were very few, owing to the extreme cold. 

Such are the amusements, as well as the troubles, of a lover of the beautiful, who 
only found himself at leisure after the age of fifty to indulge his tastes for a garden, 
and who in fifty experiments has had to learn for himself those particulars which 
books do not tell. It was only last year that I saw a retired “cit,” planting his corn 
himself, without soaking it. “Why,” said he, “the books say nothing of that !” 


Hence the necessity of periodicals like the Horticulturist, which it is pleasing to find 
is becoming exceedingly practical. 


IMPORTANCE OF WATER IN GARDENING. 
BY D., BLITHEWOOD, ON THE HUDSON. 


In your late article on the “Importance of Water in Gardening,” you solicit informa- 
tion from those who have had experience in such matters, as to the best modes of 
supplying water. I have long entertained the opinions you express of the great 
advantages of water in the proper treatment of gardens and grounds, bat the late 
seasons of severe drouth have constrained me to adopt a system of hydraulic improve- 
ments here ; some account of which may be useful to others. 

At the distance of 2,100 feet from the dwelling and gardens, there is a hill 60 feet 
high, adjoining one of the cataracts of the Sawkill—a stream which bounds the 
ornamental grounds. Upon this hill, which is level with the site of the house, I have 
erected a tower in the form of an Italian campanile, (see accompanying sketch,) 
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but fountains and jets d’eau, which will require a forcing pump to be used in the 


summer. The water tower is 18 feet square and 45 feet high, placed upon a terrace 
for beauty and to gain elevation. Within this is a reservoir 7 feet square and 34 feet 


TE 

NY 
which contains the reservoir, and serves also as a prospect tower. The head of water 
below the cataract is sufficient for driving hydraulic rams or forcing pumps to fill the 
reservoir to the top, 100 feet high and 300 feet distant. 

To avoid interruption by frost in the use of an overshot water wheel and pump, I | 
adopted two hydraulic rams (in case one should stop,) for constant use, which are | 
covered up, and operate incessantly. The supply by rams is suflicient for all purposes | 

| 
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high, constructed in the strongest manner, of oak timber, and bolted with 1-inch iron, 
and planked and lined with lead,—resisting at the bottom a pressure of about 
85,000 pounds. I was induced to accumulate the water in this expensive manner, to 
obtain great pressure in the pipes to prevent the gathering of sediment and air —to 
supply baths and water closets in the house, and jets d’eau and fountains in the 
garden and grounds. 


From the bottom the water is conducted by 2-inch iron pipes, 3} feet below the 
| , sod, and lateral pipes of lead, varying in size, to supply hydrants for root culture, 
irrigation, the cattle yard, stable, the garden, the house and fountains. The water 


tower occupies a conspicuous position and is highly ornamental. The results are so 
satisfactory and beneficial, that I should recommend similar improvements wherever 
they can be made. 


[Birraewoop, as most of our readers know, is one of the most charming country 
residences in America. It forms the frontispiece embellishment to Dowy1ne’s 
“ Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture,” and Mr. Downrne says of it: “ We 
can recall no place of moderate extent where nature and tasteful art are both so 
prodigal of beauty and so harmonious in effect.” We are happy to be able to offer 
the example and experience of the proprietor of such a place, on a subject so impor- 
tant as that of water. —Eb.] 
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CurtivaTion or Cawettias.—Some extracts from an article on this subject by the Comte 
de Nancy, in the “ Flore des Serres,” may prove useful, more especially to beginners, in the 
cultivation of these planta. The choice of soil, the Comte observes, is of the first importance. 
Good peat, and peat only, should be used. The best is of a chestnut-brown colour, moderately 
sandy, and soft to the touch; that which is of a black muddy color, without sand, or containing 
but very little, is bad. 

The Camellia generally likes moisture, but the degree of humidity varies according to the sea- 
son. At the time of flowering, the waterings ought to be more abundant than in winter; and 
still more abundant when the plants begin to push, and during the whole period of their 
growth. Water should be supplied towards night rather than the morning, and never in the 
middle of the day. In hot weather it is advisabie to throw water on the floor and footpaths, in 
order to cool and moisten the atmosphere of the house; but when the shoots have made their 
growth, when their elongation naturally stops, in order that the wood may become mature and 
firm towards the end of June, syringing must be sparingly performed ; for too much moisture, 
together with the heat at that time, would overexcite the flow of sap, and induce a second 
push, thereby preventing the formation of flower-buds. During winter the waterings should take 
place at considerable intervals; but at all times, even when the Camellia is most at rest, it is 
necessary to keep the soil moist, for dryness is injurious to the health of the plant, and occasions 
the flower-buds to drop. The water should be as nearly as possible of the same temperature as 
that of the house. Rain or river water is to be preferred to spring water. 

The Camellia requires plenty of air, and in order that it may circulate freely, the plants should 
not be too near each other, otherwise the lower leaves are apt to drop off. 

It also requires abundance of light, and therefore low houses or pits are more suitable for it 
than those old constructions commonly called Orangeries; but it cannot bear the ardent rays of 
the sun, and must be protected from them by nets or other sereens, or the glass may be thinly 
painted over with white paint (Spanish white,) or with lime and milk, or with a thin solution of 
glue, 

Repotting or shifting is not absolutely necessary until the roots completely fill the pot. The 
operation is usually performed immediately after the flowering; but in my opinion it is best 
done after the plants have made their first shoots, that is to say, about the end of June or begin- 
ning of July. I prefer this period, because the shifting affords the plant a more abundant supply 
of nourishment, and consequently disposes it to push vigorous ehoots rather than to form flower- 
buds. Varieties not naturally inclined to flower readily must have less pot-room than those that 
flower profusely. 

No shrub bears the operation of pruning better than the Camellia does; none submits with 
more docility to all the forms of training which the faney of the amateur may impose upon it; 
espalier, bush, pyramid, all are suitable to it; but of all forms the most graceful, the most ele- 
gant, and at the same time the most advantageous, considering the small place to which green- 
house plants are necessarily limited, and the facility of regular arrangement according to height, 
is, in my opinion, the pyramidal form. I have myself adopted it. 

Certain varieties, generally those of moderate vigor, naturally take this form. Strong-grow- 
ing sorts can only be brought to it by pruning. In order to do this, we must commence with 
the first year’s shoots. The Camellia usually pushes twice in the first year of its growth; first 
in the spring, and again in the end of July or the beginning of August. It should be allowed to 
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perfect these shoots; then, in the end of November or beginning of December, when the plant 
is in a state of rest, and not before, it is cut back to the first or second eye of the second push, 
taking care, however, that the eye to which we prune is not so forward, nor 30 prominent, as those 
below it. This being attended to, all the buds will start in spring simultaneously. But, on the 
contrary, if we leave the choot too long, or prune it to an eye that is more prominent or more 
forward than those below it, that eye will start away, whilst those below will remain dormant. 

In the second year the plant, treated as above directed, will produce three or four branches, 
the uppermost of which should form the continuation of the upright stem; and when the growth 
is completed, in November or December, this upright shoot is cut back to two or three eyes, un- 
less it be furnished with flower buds, and in this case the shoot is not cut back till after flowering. 
If the shoot be in such condition as that all its eyes appear likely to break in spring, it need not 
be shortened at all. The same rules are applicable as regards the pruning and training of the 
plant in the next and following years. It must be borne in mind, that under no circumstances 
should the Camellia be pruned when its sap is in active circulation; for by so doing, the sap 
rushes to one, or two, at most, of the upper buds, and leaves the other inactive. For the 
same reason, the herbaceous extremities, of growing shoots should not be pinched. 

Excepting in frosty weather the Camellia requires no heat during winter; it will even bear, 
without injury, two or three degrees of frost, so that, unless the winter is very severe, heating 
may be dispensed with, provided warm coverings are employed. But when fire is necessary it 
must be so managed as to maintain uniformity of temperature; for great variations in this 
oceasion the dropping of flower buds. The hot-water mode of heating is doubtless the best: but 
notwithstanding its advantages under certain circumstances, I have been obliged to give it up, 
because, in the country, it is very difficult to get workmen to fit up the apparatus properly. I 
originally adopted the system for heating my house; but although I paid dearty for the appara- 
tus, it worked badly; and while it cost me much for fuel, it afforded but little heat, and I there- 
fore had it takenaway. For several years I have used small cast-iron stoves, from 15 to 18 inches 
in height, and about 1 foot in diameter. One or two of these, as may be necessary, I placed in- 
side the house, on the footpath. A tube of sheet-iron is fitted to the stove and made to pass 
through a square of tin plate adapted to the sash. A very small quanity of wood, and some dry 
tan peats or some grape pressings, are sufficient to heat these stoves so as to give as much heat 
as I require. I take care to remove any plants that may be too near the stoves; and I moderate 
the draught of the furnace by a damper in the sheet-iron tube, which is completely shut when 
the fuel has given off its smoke. A pan of water is placed on the furnace, in order to give mois- 
ture to the air. Thestoves can be removed in a few minutes, and can be as quickly replaced. 

In forcing the Camellia, the temperature must be very gradually raised. In commencing, 
towards the end of September, the house should be kept warmer, by shutting up early, 
and by covering at nights when these are cold. About the begining of December a little fire 
heat should be given at night, so as to raise the temperature only 4° or 5°; then it may be 
progressively raised to 508° Fahr. by the middle of December. Occasionally, and more especially 
when the sun is bright, it is advisable to sprinkle water on the footpaths; the moisture thus 
produced settles on the glass, moderates the intensity of the solar rays, swells the flower-buds, 
and facilitates their expansion. Thus treated, Camellias will show their first flowers in the 
beginning of January. 

The leaves of the Camellia should, at all times, be kept as clean as possible. I would advise 
amateurs to do asI do myself every autumn, and that is to wash every leaf, one by one, sueces- 
sively. I attach much importance to this operation, which I call the toilette of the Camellia. It 
has not only a great influence upon the health of the plants, but it also gives a brillianey and 
freshness to the foliage, which enchances the beauty of the flowers. 

Notwithstanding all our care, some plants will become less healthly than others, Robust as 
the Camellia is, like all created beings it is subject to maladies, which neither science nor human 
foresight can prevent. An amature, therefore, need not be astonished nor discouraged if, 
among a number of plants, he should find some unhealthy. The indications are yellowness of 
the foliage, weak and stunted growth, and dropping of the flower-buds. When sach is the case, 
the plants must be taken out of the pot; the roots must be closely examined, and all that are 
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damaged or decayed must be cut in to the quick; and after shaking away as much as possible of 
the ball of the old soil, the plant must be repotted in a smaller pot than that from which it was 
taken; all unhealthy naked branches must be cut out; the plant should then be placed in a pit 
near the glass, but shaded from the sun.—Lond Gard. Chronicle. 


—— 


Sxnmra Jaronica.—This fine new evergreen shrub, which is attracting a good deal of attention 
in your columns, and elsewhere, was discovered by me in the winter of 1848, and introduced to 
England in 1849. I met with it in a nursery near Shanghae, and it was there the rarest and most 
prized plant of the collection to which it belonged. The nurseryman told me that it was brought 
to him frem a high mountain, in the interior, named Wang-shan, and consequently the plant is 
called by the Chinese the Wang-shan-Awei. The last term was given it on account of the fragrance 
of its flowers, which the Chinese consider as sweet as the Awei-wha or Olea fragrans. These 
scented flowers are produced in great profusion in early spring, and are succeeded by bunches of 
red berries, like those of the English holly. The plant exhibited to the Horticultural Society, in 
Regent street, by Messrs, Staxpisu & Nostr, a week or two ago, gave but a faint idea of the beauty 
of the species. The berries of that plant were scarcely ripe ; later in the season they become much 
larger, and are then of a deeper and clearer red. 

My own opinion is that this fine bush will prove perfectly hardy in this country. It cares 
nothing for the cold winds and sharp frosts about Shanghae, and no doubt endures a much lower 
degree of temperature on the inland mountains already named, where it is found wild, than in 
places nearer the coast. Although this is my opinion, I think your reporter was perfectly justified 
in “erring on the safe side,” and saying that more proof of its hardiness in this country is required. 
I recollect well when I wrote an account of Weigela rosea, some years ago, in the Jourval of the 
Horticultural Society, I advised the possessor of that beautiful shrub to keep it in the green-house 
until its hardiness was proved by the Society. Well, there was no harm done in that instance, 
although every one knows now how hardy Weigela rosea is. 

I may now notice the letter of your Liverpool correspondent, in which he tells you that Skim- 
mig Japonica has borne the “pelting of the pitiless storm” during the last seven years. As you 
justly remark, your correspondent must be writing of Skimmia Laureola. In my opinion, how- 
ever, his letter goes a long way to prove the hardiness of Skimmia Japonica, as it comes from a 
much colder country than Dr. Watticn’s 8. Laureola. It proves, also, what I have long feared, 
that many persons in the trade will, by mistake, send out S. Laureola with the name of S. Japonica, 
as the names have been mixed and confused. Until Dr. Livptey set the matter right in “ Pazton’s 
Flower Garden,” an idea had got abroad that the Chinese and Himalayan plants were identical ; 
but in reality no plants can be more different, in so far as their ornamental properties are con- 
cerned, although they may resemble each other in their stems and leaves. The Himalayan plant 
has been in the garden of Mr. Luscomse for some years, and yet I am informed by that gentleman 
that it scarcely ever opens its flowers, and never produces berries. The beauty of the Chinese 
plant not only consists in its being a nice dwarf evergreen bush, but also in the profusion of its 
sweet-scented flowers, and in the abundance of its holly-like berries. The former is a plant of no 
value for ornamental purposes, while the latter will, no doubt, form in a few years one of the 
most attractive winter plants our gardens can boast of. Fancy if you can our borders or parterres 
dotted in mid-winter with a little evergreen bush, only two or three feet high, and covered all 
over with bright red berries, each of which is as large as those of the common holly. In green- 
houses, too, it will be invaluable for decorative purposes, where its flowers, although not showy, 
will fill the air with the most delicious odor, and its berries will be most attractive in the dull 
months of winter. 





Those of your readers who wish to add the plant to their collections, have, in the description I 
have just given, the means of knowing when the true Skimmia Japonica has been sent them, or 
whether they have received the Himalayan plant in its stead. I think you will agree with me, 
that the discoverer of a fine, new, ornamental plant, may justly complain of mistakes of this kind. 
It is only a very short time since another blunder of this description, was committed with the new 
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Cephalotaxus, discovered by me in the north of China. Sir Witt1am Hooker described and figured 
that plant in the Botanical Magazine, and pronounced it to be quite new, and a tree of great 
beauty. And yet, notwithstanding that high authority, I find that large quantities of Cephalo- 
taxus Harringtoni have been sent out with the new name of C. Fortuni attached to them. Nur- 
serymen ought to guard against such mistakes, as they are not only annoying to the purchasers of 
plants, but tend greatly to confuse our nomenclature.—R. F, in London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


DenprosiuM TRANSPARENS (Wall).—Orchidacee.—{ Bot. Mag.)—A beautiful epiphytal species, hav. 
ing some resemblance to D. Pierardi, flowering in great profusion during summer, and the flowers 
are produced freely on the stem. It grows with stems some eight or ten inches high, about the 
thickness of swan-quills, and clustering from a fibrous root, where they swell into a kind of bulb 
or tuber about the size of a pea. The leaves are borne on the young stems, and are from three to 
four inches long, linear-lanceolate in form, more or less acute, recurved, sheathing and striated. 
The old stems from which the leaves have fallen, produce the flowers in twos at each joint. The 
sepals are spreading lanceolate, somewhat acuminate, white, and tipped with purple rose color, 
The petals only differ in being rather broader and more obtuse. The labellum is larger than the 
other coroline parts, oblong ovate, white; the recurved obtuse apex beautifully tinged rose. The 
sides, consisting of two obscure lobes, are involute ; the margins waved, ciliated, the disk having a 
large dark crimson spot, passing into the oblique stri at the edges. This desirable species is a 
native of Nepaul, and probably many other parts of Eastern Bengal. It was received in a living 
state from Assam, whence it was sent by Mr. Suwon. Few species, says Sir Wu. Hooker, are more 
lovely, even among the Oriental Epiphytes, which are proverbial for their beauty over those of 
the new world.—., in Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal. 


es 


Beconta Prestontensis.—Messrs. Lucompe and Prvce’s advertisement, at page 561, reminds me 
of an opinion I was led to form on receiving from them lately fine specimens of the above named 


plant—that Begonias must soon become as popular as Achimenes, Gloxinias, and the like, now 
that the process of hibridization has been so successfully brought to bear upon them. You will, 
perhaps, allow me te mention, for the information of those who have not seen it, that this 
B. Prestoniensis is probably the handsomest of the Begonias—certainly one of the most bril- 
liant; so that it must become a popular plant. It is said to come from B. cinnabarina crossed 


with B. nitida, and unites with foliage and flowers very much like those of the former the shrabby 
character of the latter, so far modified as to be literally of a neat branched habit of growth; the 
leaves are obliquely ovate-acuminate, slightly lobed, and doubly-serrate on the margin, and the 
flowers come along the branches in axillary trichotomous cymes, elevated on long red peduncles 
above the dark green leaves. These flowers (male 4-petalled, female 5-petalled) are, perhaps, 
rather smaller than in B. cinnabarina, but brighter colored, and they have unquestionably a very 
pleasant rose-like odor, which was discoverable after a long railway journey. It is a true Diplo- 
clinium, not a Platyelinium, like its female progenitor, haying the placentas double. A figure of 
it will be published in the fortheoming, and, I believe, final number, of the Garden Companion. 
—Thomas Moore, in Gardeners Chronicle. 


ed 


Gynerium arcEentecm.—I have seen a plant of this magnificent grass growing on the banks of 
the Dargle river, which blossomed this season, throwing up 47 stems not less than 20 feet high ; 
the plant measured 9 feet in circumference. Many who came to feast their eyes on the beauties 
of the Dargle were struck with its picturesque appearance, and were surprised that it had so long 
escaped the notice of botanists. Many will be desirous to see it next season, for I am sure it will 
be an object of great curiosity. —TZ: D. H., in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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Berseris Darwixt.—I cannot but regard this novel introduction as one of the nicest evergreen 
shrubs in the country, and likely to become a universal favorite. Any dressy, hardy shrubs, 
which never assume a coarse habit, and which flower freely for months, are of infinite service to 
the decorator of grounds, whose flower or shrubbery borders are but too apt to appear monoto- 
nous through lack of variety. Americans and Roses are the two principal groups; indeed, these 
withdrawn, the modern shrub border would be poor indeed. Among the peculiarities which this 
elegant evergreen possesses, is the property of carrying the most beautiful and glossy dark green 
foliage, nearly all the year; perhaps I ought to have said the whole year. It posseses the most 
graceful habit imaginable ; an airy elegance seems to be its character through every period, and it 
appears peculiarly adapted for trailing purposes; the plant being inclined to adapt itself to flat 
surfaces with the utmost facility. One feature, and that no mean one, remains to be noticed, and 
that is the property of flowering twice in the season, if not through the whole spring and summer. 
Such, at least, is the habit of the plant I possess; but I may remark, that such habit has been induced 
by pinching or stoping the points, in order to produce a closer growth, and to gain euttings. Two 
or three suckers came up in succession dming April and May; these were stopped when a foot 
long, and the axillary shoots from these are now hanging laden with their golden cups, The tint 
of the foliage is akin to that of Escallonia macrantha ; but that is barely hardy, or what a valuable 
shrub! Now, this property of being so readily controllable as to its floral habits, is a character of 
much value, properly acted upon. All such shrubs should be kept classified in the mind of the 
cultivator, and acted upon at set periods, if possible. I think it not improbable that it may be fit 
to group with Forsythia and Weigela, as a moderate spring forcer ; and would, in that event, be 
of much service in the spring boquet. I can even fancy it encircling a flower basket ; its dark 
glossy green-and-gold would look well round a pile of scarlet Geraniums, scarlet Lobelias, or even 
the Salvia patens. What a beautiful trellis plant, too, as a division in gardening affairs!—Robert 
Errington, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


—_——_~___—_—. 


Berverts pattipa, Benth.—Berberidacee. (Pazt. Fl. Gard.) —A beautiful evergreen shrub, 
growing from five to six feet high, and requiring the shel- 
ter of a green-house during winter. The flowers, which 
appear in early spring, are yellow. In the autumn its 
large loose panicles of deep 
purple glaucous acid ber- 
ries give it a very orna- 
mental appearance. It is 
very graceful in habit, but 
its pallid flowers are not 
produced in greet profu- 
sion. It is a native of 
Mexico, where it occurs 
but sparingly. 


BERBERIS PALLIDA. 


Acacta pirrusa, Ker.—Leguminacee. (Part. Fl. Gard.)—A 
handsome and profuse flowering green-house shrub, with balls of 
bright yellow flowers, which appear in winter, and short, nar- 
row, spine-pointed phyllodes or leaves, at the base of which a ACACIA DIFFUBA. 
small oval gland sometimes (not always) appears. Native of Van Dieman’s Land, where it is 
very common. It differs from A. siliculeformis of Cuxntvenam in being altogether much larger, 


the phollodes in particular being as large again, and becoming wrinkled when dry or old. (Syv. 
A. prostrata, Lodd. in Bot. Cab.) 
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Cantoua Derexpens AnD Brootor.—Those elegant greenhouse plants Cantua dependens and bicolor, 
the former of recent introduction to our greenhouses, flowered here last May, aud fully realized all 
that had been previously stated in their favor. They are of easy culture, and well deserve a place 
jn every collection. Their small but elegant foliage forms a pleasing contrast to the coral-like 
tube-shaped pendulous blossoms. Cantua dependens, or busifolia, as it is also named, produces its 
flowers in corymbs from the extreme points of the principle shoots of the previous year’s growth, 
and are of a beautiful orange color, diffused with scarlet. The flowers of bicolor are of a similar 
color, but not so long in the tube; solitary, and not confined to the points of the shoots, but are 
equally distributed over their twiggy side branches, which have rather a rigid appearance. They 
moust not be stopped after they have completed their growth, as they both flower on the matured 
growth of the previous year, and not on the young shoots like Fuschia. They grow well in a pit 
that has been previously filled with prepared oak or other leaves. The plants should be kept near 
to the glass, but not plunged. They will require attention in stopping, tying out, and standing 
clear of each other—the former must be especially attended to; for if gross shoots are allowed to 
ramble, not only will they destroy the uniformity of the plant as regards its growth, but will also 
monopolize a very undue proportion of the flowers. It may not be desirable to take up the whole 
of a pit for the Cantuas; should that be the case, they grow well with Faschias, and might be 
introduced with the first succession the beginning of March. They will require shifting as soon as 
the pots are filled with roots, and if desirable, might be shifted twice during the season, supposing 
they were started in three-inch pots. Abundance of air must be given at all favorable opportu- 
nities; and as the season advances, the lights may be drawn off altogether. They will require a 
moderate supply of water during their growth, but when that is nearly completed, watering may 
be gradually decreased, and the plants placed out in the open air in a cool place till they begin to 
drop their leaves, for although they are only part deciduous, they will require but very little water 
during the winter. The middle of February, or beginning of March, the plants should be examined 
with regard to the drainage, returned carefully into the same pot , top dressed and introduced to 
some gentle forcing-house, and by the middle of April to the beginning of May the plants will 
bloom and continue in flower a month or five weeks, A succession might be had by introducing 
more plants a fortnight later. Soil, equal parts of light turfy loam and leaf mold, with enough 
sand to keep the compost open, will suit them very well.—M. Busby, in Gardeners’ and Farmers 
Journal. 


—_— 


New Weerrsa Wittow.—When a new plant is brought forward, it is proper that some history 
of it should be given, for the satisfaction of the public. The Saliz caprea pendula, or Kilmarnock 
Weeping Willow, was procured by me about six years ago, from Mr. James Sara, an old and 
enthusiastic botanist, who resided at Monkwood Grove, near Ayr. He was an ardent collector 
and cultivator of all varieties of British plants. He did not inform me where he procured this 
variety of Salix caprea; but as the species is common in hedges and ditches all over Scotland, it 
is likely he picked it up on some of his rambling botanical expeditions. It does not seem to 
take well grafted on other willows; I have therefore cultivated it principally from layers, which 
I trained up to poles). The plant is a most inveterate weeper, as pendulous as the weeping ash, 
though not so rigid in its habit. Its twigs are stouter than those of the Salix babylonica, and it 
has large, broad, glossy leaves of a deep green color. It flowers very freely on the young twigs 
in spring, and is quite hardy, as a matter of course, seeing the Salix caprea is as hardy a plant 
as we have in this country. The name Kilmarnock Weeping Willow has been given to the 
plant to distinguish it from other weeping willows, such as the American Weeping Willow, sent 
out by Mr. Rivers some years ago. All who have seen the original specimen plant in the nur- 
sery here are very much delighted with it, and I trust it will be approved of by the public 
generally.—Thos. Lang, Kilmarnock, in London Gardener's Chronicle. 
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Fumieatine Prant Houses. —I have often had occasion to observe, that during the process of 
smoking glass-houses, for the purpose of killing green fly, the men who perform this duty remain 
in the house to keep, as they say, the coals glowing; and 
there they blow away with bellows, or what is more in- rPY 
convenient, with their own wind-pipes. Having filled aon’ 
the house with smoke, they retire half suffocated. I tried yaa re 
it once after this fashion, but soon had recourse to a sim- 
ple and more agreeable method, by which I was at once ¢! AL LAY 
exempt from remaining all the time in the house. A 
glance at the engraving will best explain the process I 
adopted. Place four thumb-pots at equal distances in the 
path of the house; place on these a twelve-inch pot 
inverted, so that the rim of it rests upon each of them; 
then on the top of this place a six-inch pot, with glowing 
charcoal and tobacco paper, in such a position that the 
holes may form a communication. As soon as these pots 
are placed the workman leaves the house, and the draught 
through the inverted pot is so strong that if the green- 
house door is left open only for a few moments, the to- 
bacco would be consumed; but when it is shut, as it 
ought to be, the coals remain in a golwing state, and fill 
the house in a very short time with smoke. According 
to the size of the house, pots will be requisite at two or 
more places. Browy’s patent fumigator is a very useful 
contrivance, particularly for pits; but its being so soon out of order induces me to consider the 


above method, for nurserymen at least, far superior.—Ben.—[This is a very good plan.—Ep.]— 
London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Horricurtorat Socrery’s Garvey, Turynam Greey.—One of the most interesting plants at pres- 
ent in flower here is the Pampas Grass of Brazil, (Gynerium argenteum), a good specimen of which 
is growing in the American garden, near its entrance. This plant has 12 flower stems, each some 
8 feet long, about the thickness of the thumb, and surmounted by an erect panicle of inflorescence 
at least 18 inches in length, which beneath bright sunshine looks like a beautiful light-colored 
feather spangled with silver; the panicle is in the form of that of the beautiful Arundo phragmites. 
The leaves, which are some 7 or 8 feet long, with a hard flinty skin, grow in tussocks, which, in 
situations at all favorable, soon acquire a large size; when in flower, certainly few plants are more 
striking or magnificent in appearance than this gigantic Grass, which being perfectly hardy, will 


be found to be a great acquisition to the ornamental grounds of this country.—London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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Important Pomoroaica, Movement 1x Betatum.—From the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle and other European papers we have intelligence of a movement in Belgium of 
the utmost importance to American pomologists. The Belgian Government has issued a 
Royal Commission for the purpose of collecting and publishing all existing information 
concerning the qualities of fruits and their cultivation. The old kinds still deserving pre- 
servation are to be described, as well as the numerous varieties of modern origin; tho 
names by which they are known are to be reconciled and reduced to a common standard ; 
and the best sorts are to be illustrated by figures. This measure, which the Agricultural 
Congress of Belgium has for four years recommended, is confided to eight gentlemen of the 
country, and to certain corresponding members, among whom Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridge- 
worth, and Mr. Roserr Tuompson, of Chiswick, represent Great Britain. 

The work will appear in parts, each containing four colored plates, and the necessary 
letter-press. Ordinary sets are to be charged twenty-four francs, and fine paper copies 
thirty-six francs a-year ; the first part is advertised for the beginning of the present year, 

The Commission announces that no statement whatever will be made, the truth of which 
is not ascertained, and which shall not have been justified by experience. The errors which 
ignorance, charlataneric, or private interests have rendered current will be rigorously 
exposed. Every writer is to sign his own article; but no article is to be admitted which 
shall not have been specially discussed by the Commission. The points to be elucidated 
with each variety will be the best mode of culture, whether as standard, pyramid, or 
against walls; the bearing vigor, good quality and keeping; the soil best suited to each, 
and the settlement of the synonyms. None but the finest kinds will be figured, that the 
Commission guarantees. 

Our National Pomological Society has no doubt to some extent been the means of calling 
out this Commission. It is much needed, and if the work is prosecuted in the thorough 
manner indicated will do much good. 


> —__ ——_ 


Gutta Perona Baskets For Epirnytes.—A correspondent of the Allgemeine Garten- 
eeitung suggests the use of gutta percha, instead of wooden, baskets for the growth of 
Epiphytes, air plants so called. He says: “It is not affected by moisture, and therefore 
durable and cheap; besides, the roots are not injured by coming in contact with wire, 
which is used in the construction of wooden baskets.” We have no doubt but that very 
tasteful baskets may be made of this pliable material, but it is very doubtful whether plants 


will flourish in them so well as in those entirely of wood, which is a more natural material. 
It is worth a trial. 


eS 


Tue Casan Pea.—We have to thank A. H. Ernst, of Cincinnati, for a few of these 
peas. They resemble a common garden pea, but the plant is of a woody, erect growth, 
and was formerly classed in a botanical arrangement with the cytissi. 
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A New Sournern Peacu.—The Rev. A. B. Lawrenoz, Woodville, Mississippi, sends us 
the following description of a seedling peach, which will be interesting to our friends 
at the South: “ Fruit—very large, often measuring between eleven and twelve inches in 
circumference. Skin—deep purple next the sun, when fully exposed, shading off toward 
the sides to a bright pink; on other parts, a creamy white, with crinkling lines of pink 
running across in parallel lines. Flesh—greyish white, delicate, tender and peculiar flavor, 
partaking slightly of both the strawberry and pine apple. Ripens here about the last of 
July or first of August, parting freely from the comparatively small stone. Leaves—large, 
with uniform glands. 

The above description is taken from the original tree, a volunteer growing in a cotton 
field at least half a mile from where there has ever been a person dwelling. The tree is 
very old, rotten at the heart, and in almost the last stages of decay. Some of the leaves 
measured over nine inches in length, and wide in proportion. I have proposed to name it 
Henry Clay. 

a 

Tue Untrep States Aericuttura Soorrery held its Annual Meeting at Washington on 
the 2d of February. The attendance was good, the sessions interesting, and the prospects 
of the Society encouraging. Some $2,000 was added to its funds during the meeting. The 
president, Marsnartt P. Wiiper, made an interesting address, giving the history of the 
formation of the Society, and its operations thus far, and making many valuable suggestions 
for its future guidance. Mr. Witper was re-elected President for the ensuing year. A 
Vice President was selected from each state. The other officers are as follows:—J. CO. G. 
Kennepy, Corresponding Secretary, Wu. 8S. Kine, Recording Secretary, and Wa. Seven, 
Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee have prepared a memorial to Congress, asking for “a portion 
of the money now annually appropriated to the Patent Office for the preparation of the 
Agricultural Report and the collection and Distribution of Seeds,” with a view to the per- 
formance of that work themselves. It was resolved to urge the erection of a monument 
to Downtne in the grounds of the Smithsonian Institute. 

wibtactpmons ina 

Tue New York State Agricultural Society at its late Annual Meeting passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, as the unanimous opinion of this Board, that to no man more than to Mr. Tucker 
is the Society indebted for its present highly prosperous condition, and that the thanks of the 
Executive Committee, together with a service of plate to the value of $500, be presented to 
him, as a testimonial of their high appreciation of his services and character. 

The compliment is well deserved. 


— 


Tue Burlington Gazette, notices the death of the New Jersey Horticultural Society, “ of 
a complication of disorders,” and indulges in a very feeling obituary, which is closed with 
the following lines: 


“ Afflictions sore, long time she bore, 
Physicians were in vain ; 
And now at last, the struggle’s past, 
She'll ne’er revive again.” 


_ 


Porators.—Mr. ©. E. Gooprion, of Utica, has given the subject of potato culture much 
attention. We have admired his fine exhibition at our State Fairs, and the freedom with 
which he communicated information. We refer with pleasure to Mr. G.’s advertisement. 
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Tue following, which we copy from the Maine Farmer, is interesting at this time, when 
the value of guano is exciting so much attention. 


Guano, anv Quixce Stocxs.—During a brief visit, last autumn, to an intelligent cultivator, who 
resides in New Jersey, on the banks of the Delaware, some 20 miles above Philadelphia, and who 
grows fruit and vegetables for that market, while conversing about his facilities for obtaining 
manure, he remarked that stable manure could be had, landed on the bank of his farm, from 
sloops, at $2 per cord, but thought guano, at $50 per ton, was decidedly cheaper, besides being 
free from weed seeds, and he used it almost exclusively. The soil was what we should call a good 
light loam, although it is there termed a strong loam, in distinction from the sandy lands of east- 
ern New Jersey. 

Among the many things which attracted attention at this place, the one that interested me 
most was an orchard of 1500 pear trees, on the quince root. These were not all planted at the 
same time, nor were they alike in other respects, for some 300 or 400 of them were grown in this 
country, and grafted upon the common quince, probably the apple or pear quince, or seedlings 
from them. These were dwarfish enough, and though they had been planted seven years, had 
borne but little, and decidedly realized the idea which used to prevail, that quince rooted pears 
were necessarily poor, weakly and short-lived trees; but the other 1100 or 1200 were fine trees, 
imported from France, and grown on the Angers quince, or some other hybrid variety, equally 
adapted to this purpose, and their condition was in striking contrast to that of the others—thrifty, 
healthy, and of vigorous growth, and bearing all they were able to do without injury. Having 
been carefully thinned out, the fruit was large and of fine quality, and presented a rich treat to 
the eye, as well as promise of a richer one bye and bye to the palate. 


Among them were 150 trees, (three rows), of the variety called Duchess d Angouleme, which 
had been planted four years, and were bearing nearly enough, and I am not sure but quite enough, 


to pay the cost of the trees, planting, and the land they stood on; for he had bargained the whole 
crop to a dealer in Philadelphia at $1 per dozen, who would undoubtedly realize 12} cts. each for 
them; and how many pears, at that price, would it take to pay 50 or 75 cts. for a tree, and 25 
cts. more to plant, and mulch, and tend it properly the first year, and also the 400th part of say 
$200, for an acre of land, (they were 8 feet apart, with 10 feet between some rows,) and for two 
or three pounds of guano per annum, for three years, at 24 cts. per Jb.? I reckon a dozen and a 
half would not be out of the way. I plucked one or two of them, although not fully grown, to 
bring home and compare with my own, which were growing on trees only two years planted, but 
they weighed 15} and 16 oz. and mine only 11$ and 12 oz. 

This, by the way, is a variety which always succeeds best on a warm, rich, light soil, and as 
mine was heavy, and the trees only planted some sixteen months, I didn’t feel exactly inclined to 
“give up the ship,” as yet. 

But to return to guano, which came pretty near being lost scent of in running over this orchard, 
there are two or three points of some consequence to be determined by the cultivator before using 
it, and his success, presuming, of course, that he buys a good article, will be very much in propor- 
tion to the correctness of his practice in regard to them,—the quantity, the time, and the mode of 
application. The quantity should be enough; the time, long enough before the seed for it to 
impart to the soil all its acrid and caustic properties, and become thoroughly mild; and the mode 
should be to cover deep in light soils, and less deep in proportion as they are heavier.—S. L. G., 
in Maine Farmer. 

Martysia FRAGRANS, in one of your late numbers, is represented as being rather tender. With 
me it ripens its seed from plants self-sown in the natural ground, just the same as the common 
one. This last—the common Martynia—I find much preferable for pickling. CHartes Exxiort. 
—Sandwich, C. W. 
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Dwarr Pear Trres.—As, at the present time, there are many (some of them extraordinary) 
accounts relative to dwarf pear trees—their produce and its market value—and as my experi- 
ence in their cultivation does not accord with much that I read respecting them, I will, with 
your permission, give your readers a four years’ history of about seventy of them, premising that 
they have been well taken care of and received all the kind attentions their most sanguine advo- 
eates could desire in the way of annual manuring, spring pruning, summer pinching, mulching, 
c&e., de. 

Twelve Duchesse d’ Angouleme, fine, healthy trees, nearly six feet high, and branched almost to 
the ground. They bloom bountifully every year, but as yet have produced but ten pears, 

Twenty-two Louise Bonne de Jersey—healthy trees—have produced three pecks of fruit. 

Ten White Doyenne—healthy trees—have produced two pecks of fruit. 

Ten Bartlett—thrifty trees—have produced three pecks of fruit. 

Ten Flemish Beauty. These trees are double worked, fine, and healthy, but as yet have never 
formed a blossom bud. 

Five Summer Francreal. Trees, healthy, but no blossom buds, 

One Duchess d Orleans—Never bloomed, but has now a few blossom buds. 

Now as to matter of profit, here is a little over two bushels of fruit, which, valued at say four 
dollars per bushel, (no mean price) would be eight dollars as a credit against interest on first cost, 
manure, and rent for four years, which, if the trees are valued at first cost of one dollar, each 
three years old, would amount to a gross debit of $22.50, leaving a balance of $14.50 against the 
trees, without any charge for attentions or blight deaths. The latter, as yet, I have escaped. 

It might be urged that the account would have stood better if I had planted none but Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Bartlett, and White Doyenné, which would be true as far as this account is con- 
cerned; but if all should plant only the most productive sorts, the price would soon be down 
below the price here assumed, viz., four dollars per bushel. 

Again, it might be said that the trees are not yet in a full bearing state. But in answer to 
that, I would reply, that if they do not do much better than they now do, they will have such 
an arrearage against them as will take the term of their natural life to wipe off. 

These trees, from being, as Mr. Rivers says, so “come-at-able” that every bud and branch can 
be watched so completely throughout all the stages of their growth, will no doubt be a source 
of much pleasure to the amateur; but that they will ever be a source of much profit, I have 
many doubts. J. Frazer.—Rochester, N. Y. 


We think the interest account on the seventy trees is pretty large, but admitting it to be 
correct, we think Mr. F. has no good reason to complain. Very few planters of dwarf trees 
will expect the first four years product to balance the outlay; indeed, if the trees were 
ours, we should prefer to take our profits in growth instead of fruit, and we apprehend that 
Mr. Frazer, if asked to sell his trees to-day, would ask a price that would induce the pur- 
chaser to believe they had not been a very unprofitable investment. One thing is certain: 
dwarf trees have no such fault as that of tardiness in bearing. The defects are of an 
opposite nature, according to all our experience. 


_—__- > 


Evercreen Trees.—In the embellishment of private gardens, as well as public grounds, the 
evergreen trees should be planted. While the deciduous trees have lost their foliage, nature, as 
far as trees are concerned, seems comparatively dead, and without the evergreens a barrenness 
pervades the whole scene. Contrasting, therefore, in a great degree, and re-animating all around, 
the beautiful Norway spruce, balsam fir, red and white cedars, and the different pines, keep alive 
our love for trees during “ winter time,” and our hearts warm in admlration of the Author of all 
things, who for all times and seasons has in great wisdom provided plants and trees in full life 
and vigor, to adorn this beautiful earth. We have often been distances, and spent much time to 
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admire the symmetry, foliage, and graceful appearance of the Norway spruce and red cedar trees, 
and have in our hearts thanked the persons who had planted them, for the great pleasure we had 
enjoyed. When covered with damp snow, whiat more beautiful than the trees we have men- 
tioned, with low branches touching the ground, tapering high up, a majestic and perfect piece cf 
workmanship— God its architect. 

In all our perigrinations, nothing has made a deeper and more lasting impression, than the 
“wild-woods” which cover the Green Mountains of our own country. There, dressed in living 
green, stand trees of all sizes of the fir, hemlock, cedar, spruce, and pine, and of most beautiful 
proportions, with their fruit of cones, which gradually from time to time drop to the earth for 
sustenance, with seeds perfected—germs of other as beautiful trees in time to make the “ forest 
shade.” James H. Warts.—Rochester, N. Y. 


Osace Orance.—In 1838 I received two species of Osage Orange, M. and F; the former died, 
the other lived, and, strange to say, once bore one single fruit. The tree was a beautiful one, 
perfectly acclimated, and had formed a thick, wide-spreading, umbrella head. I never knew it 
to throw up a shoot from its roots. It was about fifteen or sixteen years old, when a stupid, 
lubberly lout of a fellow cut it down in my absence. I told the clod-pole to hoe up some weeds 
around it, and he levelled it with the ground. 

I have raised some plants from seed. These do not display any natural inclination to cherish 
suckers from the roots. By pruning its natural shoots, the Osage Orange will endure our lati- 
tude, 42 deg. 30 min. north. Cartes Exziorr.—Sandwich, C. W. 


In reply to T. G. Yeomans, in the last number of the Horticulturist, respecting the Osage 
Orange, I will say, that so far as can be judged from one plant which has been in my grounds 





about nine years, during which time it has been removed twice, and not a single sucker has 
ever appeared from the root. My opinion is that it will make an admirable hedge plant. If it 
has a fault, it is a too luxuriant growth. In the winter, one-third, or even one-half, of the last 


season’s wood is usually killed with the frost. So far from this being any objection in a thrifty- 


growing hedge plant, I look upon it as a decided recommendation, because it helps very consid- 





erably to keep the hedge thick and bushy, if clipping and trimming is neglected, which is likely 
to be the case in many instances. Wa. Avain.— Detroit, Mich. 


—~ + o—____ 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Essex (Mass.) AGriccLturAL Soctety, ror 1852. 

This document does great credit to Essex county. In addition to the comprehensive and 
excellent address of Henry K. Ortver, which abounds with wholesome trath and timely, 
tasteful suggestions, there are valuable reports, careful and discriminating, on fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables; on bees and honey; on farms, manures, fattening cattle and swine; and in 
short on the general run of subjects that interest the farmer and gardener. At this time 
we shall content ourself with an extract or two from the report on fruits. 

The committee recommend to the farmers of Essex to cultivate the best keeping varieties 
of good winter apples, as a source of income, vastly more than that of Indian corn. They 
recommend for general cultivation the following: Hubbardston Nonsuch, Baldwin, Roxbury 
Russet, Green Sweet, Murphy, Danvers’ Winter Sweet, R. I. Greening, Yellow Bellflower, 
Minister, Swaar, Jonathan, Peck’s Pleasant, Ribstone Pippin, Ladies’ Sweeting, Aunt 
Hannah, Red Pumpkin Sweet, Large Yellow Sweet Bough, St. Lawrence, Fall Harvey, 
Williams’ Early Red, Porter, Haskell Sweet. 
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Pears :—Bloodgood, Rostiezer, Bartlett, Andrews, Cushing, Buffam, Flemish Beauty, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Lewis, Winter Nelis, Vicar of Winkfield, Black Pear of 
Worcester, Catillac, Uvedale’a St. Germain or Pound ; the three last for cooking. 

The committee say, in regard to the upland culture of cranberries, of which considerable 
has been said, that after a careful examination of the system, they find it so expensive in 
regard to labor, that they cannot recommend it to the farmers of the county ; but “ would 
strongly recommend the setting out and extending the area of our cranberry meadows, and 
also in reclaining others by the same means which are now used in reclaiming them for 
the production of English grass.” 


nena 


Reports or THe ComMiTrers For 1852, or THE Massaciruserrs HorticururaL Society, wrra THE SCHEDULE OF 
Prizes ror 1853. 





At the autumn exhibition of this great society, the display of fruits was quite extraordi- 
nary. The committee say that visitors universally asserted “that it exceeded in numbers 
and varieties of fruits, as well as in beauty and perfection, every exhibition of the kind yet 
witnessed by them in any part of the world.” 

Mr. Casort, the President of the society, exhibited 102 varieties of pears; Roperr Man- 
NING, 167 varieties; SamveL WALKER, 137; M. P. Witper, 260; Hovey & Co., 250; B. N. 
Frenou, 160 varieties of pears, and 180 varieties of apples; Messrs. Winsuip, 90 varieties 
of pears, and 40 of apples; besides multitudes of smaller collections. The premium for 
the twelve best summer apples was awarded to Or1s Jonnson, for Early Bough ; and the 


second to M. H. Siapson, for Red Astracan. For the best winter apples, to Jostan Lovert, 


for “ Cogswell ;” and next to J. B. Moore, for Baldwin. For the best summer pears, to 
W.R. Austin, for Summer Francreal ; next to 8S. Downer, jr., for Bloodgood. For best. 
autumn pear, to J. Stickney, for Urbaniste ; next to J. H. Srerson, for Buerré d’ Anjou. 
Best winter pear, H. Vanprye, for Glout Morceau; second, J. Gorvon, for Easter Beurré ; 
third, J. Lovert, for Passe Colmar. Strawberries.—First, second, and third prizes were 
all awarded to Hovey’s Seedling. 

Prizes Awarded on the first day of Annual Exhibition—For the largest collection of 
pears, greatest number of varieties, three specimens each, to M. P. Witpgr, Appleton medal, 
valued at $30. For the largest and best grown collection, Hovey & Co., $30. For the 
best and largest collection of apples, B. N. Frenou, Appleton medal, valued at $40; second 
best, A. D. Wintiams & Son, $20. Best twelve varieties, to J. Lovert, $20. Best twelve 
specimens, Hovey & Co., for Porter, $6. Best dish of pears, twelve specimens, J. Sticx- 
nEY & Co., for Louise Bonne de Jersey, $6; second, to J. Ricuarvson, for Flemish Beauty, 
$5 ; third, to Geo. B. Corpwett, for White Doyenné, $4. 

The following prizes are offered for 1853 :—Prospective prizes for seedling fruits, $750. 
For gardens and green houses, $200. For fruits, $620. Plants, flowers, and designs, $700. 
For vegetables, $250. 


The lists of officers will be found under head of “ Horticultural Societies.” 





seta eeiililocmita 
TRANSACTIONS oF THE Winpnam County (Cr.) AGricunturaL Society ror 1852: 

In this pamphlet is embraced the Constitution of the Society, list of members, reports of 
committees, besides a very instructive address on “ The Economy of Agricultural Edu- 
cation,” by Rev. W. Curr. The following sentence is the first that caught our eye in 
looking over this address : 





“ Agricultural seience, as it gives our rural population increasing intelligence and wealth, will 
cultivate their taste for the beautiful in nature and art; and benefit the old parish by making it 
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attractive. The beau ideal of life can never be realized in a city, or even in a village. The 
beautiful in nature, such as greeted the eyes of the first human pair, can find no congenial place 
there. There is not room enough for the grand old trees, on which time ever sheds a holier 
light; for the gardens, the orchards, the walks, the fountains, the shrubbery, and all the glad 
green things in which a cultivated taste loves to embower its home. These things are only to 
be realized in the country.” 


—_—_____——. 


ConsTITUTION OF THE MitwavxEre Horticuttura Society, EstaBuisuep 1852. 


We are glad to learn that this society has made a very prosperous beginning. We shall 
be happy to note its progress. There are in and around the city of Milwaukie a large 
number of public spirited and tasteful people who will not withhold their countenance 
and support from a society that promises them so much good. 


a 
Arrieck’s SourHERN Rural ALMANAC AND PLANTATION AND GARDEN CALENDER, FoR 1853. 


A pamphlet of over 100 pages, containing the usual almanac matter; some timely 
hints ; various tables and recipes; the nursery catalogue of the editor; and various other 
advertisements, all of which the planter will find it convenient to refer to. From the 
March calendar we extract the following: 

“Tue Frurr GARDEN AND Orcuarp.—All fruit trees must be trained low, in this climate. The 
protection of the stem and main branches, and the shading of the soil in which the roots find 
their support, from the powerful rays of the sun, are absolutely necessary to the production of 
fruit. This is to be effected only by training the trees with a low head, and encouraging a thrifty 
growth. We have this well exemplified in the native forest trees. When forest-grown their 
united heads afford an ample shade. But if standing alone, every tree protects its own stem 
and roots, throwing out low and wide spreading branches for the purpose. And this is especially 
the case in the magnolia, beech, &e., which, in their smooth and glossy bark, resemble the fruit 
trees, 

“The complaint occasionally made, that budded peach trees very often bear but a scanty crop, 
and are short lived when compared with chance seedlings, arises, we believe from the practice of 
budding at a height of three or four feet from the ground, by which a long stem is exposed to 
the sun. The bark on the south side is absolutely baked, the sap reaches the leaves and fruit in 
an unhealthy condition; layers of new wood cannot be formed under the bark, and that side of 
the tree ultimately dies. The seedling, on the other hand, is allowed, most commonly, to throw 
up a number of shoots from the ground or near it, one of which shades another. It is also saved 
the injury that the worked tree, procured from the nurseries, is too often exposed to in the care- 
less lifting and packing, and transportation to a distance. The apple, too, suffers from the same 
exposure of its stem to the sun; and hence the frequent spotting and rotting of the fruit—which, 
however, is also occasioned by the fruit being left on the tree after it is ripe, many kinds retaining 
their hold upon the tree in this climate, which would drop to the ground to the northward. 
The pear suffers less from the cause in question than most other fruits. When thus exposed, it 
covers its naked and exposed stem either with a forest of suckers and sprouts, or with a rough, 
eealing bark, which however, is also formed at times even when the tree is sufficiently protected 
from the sun, but is evidence, we think, that the tree is not in a perfectly healthy condition.” 

a oe 
Tur Mrxrators Frurr GARDEN; or THe CuLtture or Pyramrpat Froir Trees, with Instructions ror Root 

Prunine, &. By Tuomas Rivers, of the Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, England. 5th Edition, 1958. 

This little book of Mr. Rivers has had a wide circulation in England, and been the 
means of disseminating many useful ideas on fruit tree culture. This last edition is greatly 
improved, both in contents and appearance. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, For THE Year 1852. By T. 8. Parvin. Muscatine, Iowa. 

We are indebted to Mr. Parvin for a copy of his excellent journal, and extract from it 
the following “ miscellaneous remarks,” which give some idea of the climate of Iowa: 

Lowest temperature, January 19th, —23°. Highest, July 28th, 940. Range of temperature 117, 

Lowest height of Barometer, Feb. 24th, 28.75 inches. Thermometer (attached,) 40°. Greatest 
height of barometer, March 2d, 30.60 inches. Thermometer 21°. Range of barometer, 1.85. 
Mean height, 29.55. 

Mississippi closed December 18th, opened February 24th. Closed 70 days: last year 22. 

First frost, September 26th; last, May 20th. Cherry flowered May 9th, Apple and Peach, 
May 10th. 

Total quantity of rain in inches, 58.7; 13.7 less than in 1851. 

March 16th, hail storm P. M. In one hour preceding 3 P. M.,, the thermometer fell frem 530 
to 24°. On the 29th, at 9 A. M., for one hour it was very dark, (fowls retired to their roosts,) 
followed by rain, with thunder and lightning. 

April Ist, ice one inch thick; and on the 4th a heavy sleet, very destructive to fruit buds, 

September 26th, ice 4th inch thick. 

November 19th. The only clear day in the month, and none for a month preceding and fol- 
lowing it, and none in the month of December. 

December 15th. From 2 to 3 P. M. the thermometer fell from 42° to 220, 

a 

Tae Farmer’s Companion anp Horticurturat Gazette is the title of a new monthly 
journal published in Detroit, Mich. Edited by Cuartes Fox and Cuartes Berrs. Lryvs 
Cone Corresponding Editor. J. C. Hormes Editor of the Horticultural Department. 
Price 50 cents a year. This is the second agricultural monthly in Detroit—a good indi- 
cation of the prospects of rural art in Michigan. We wish it ample support. 

ation ae 


Tne Western Horticuttvrat Review, for January and February is on our table. Pub- 





lished in the wine-making section of the country, on this subject the Review is particularly 
interesting. Its editor, Dr. WarpEr, has done much to call attention to our native wine. 
Published at Cincinnati, by Jonny A. Warper, M.D. $3 a year. 


——___> 
The “Country GENTLEMAN,” Mr. Tucker’s new weekly journal “for the Farm, the 
Garden and the Fire-side,” is issued in beautiful style, and ably conducted. It is an excel- 
lent family paper, well deserving a place at the fire-side. $2 a year. 
siamese 
Tne Frorisr anp Horticurturat Jovurnat for January is received. It is published at 
Philadelphia; edited by H. C. Hanson. The matter in this journal is good, but the pub- 
lisher has hardly done it justice. Monthly, at $2 a year. 
es eis 
CatTaLoauEs.—Descriptive Catalogue of Foreign and Native Evergreen and Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubbery, for shade and ornamental planting, by Davi J. Griscom, Proprietor 
of the Evergreen Nursery, Woodbury, N. J. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, cultivated and for sale by Roperr 
Buist, Nurseryman and Seed Grower, Philadelphia. 
R. Butsr’s Select Catalogue of Rare and Popular Flowering Green-Honse, Hot-House 
and Hardy Plants, including new species lately introduced. 





R. Buist’s Catalogue of Select Roses, and a Supplement of new and rare plants. 
Those who intend to plant this spring, will find in these catalogues, and in our advertising 
sheets, abundant information as to where the various articles are to be found. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Iam more puzzled to get early radishes than any other article. Is it because I do not give 
them enough air? or that the seed is placed too near or too far from the glass? 


Bottom heat or 
not, they all run to tops. Do set me right in this matter. (1.) 


You doubtless remember the beautiful effects produced in Germany by the Sophora Pendula. 
I want to know why this plant is so dear among us? the only one I ever could procure here of any 
size cost seven dollars! (2.) 

My brecoli plants all failed to head the past season, both in the open ground and when care- 
fully housed under glass, and this was the ease for five miles around me. Why? Shall those in 
the pits be left there for sprouts or removed to the open ground, and must they be stripped of 
their leaves? (3.) Tyro. 


(1.) The want of air is the chief difficulty. It draws the stems up and prevents the growth 
of the roots. Keep near the glass, and as soon as the plants are fairly up, admit air at the 
top of the frame when the weather is mild enough. 


This point requires constant care in 
forcing. 


(2). One of the most graceful of weeping trees, but rather difficult to propagate and gen- 
erally dear, though seven dollars is a round price and the specimen ought to be extra fine. 
We hope nurserymen will give this charming tree more attention. It must be grafted or 
inarched on tall, stout stocks of the common Sophora, 

(3). Probably owing to a late spring, or some other retarding cause in the early part of 
the season. We should not trouble with setting out again those that have failed to head in 
the pit. It would scarcely pay. It is a rather uncertain crop generally, in our warm sum- 
iner climates. 


ee eee 


Can you give me an answer in the March number, what can be done to prevent the blight 
of the buds of the Lamarque rose? Will any spring trimming prevent it? 

Also, to prevent the falling of figs when about half grown. Nine-tenths of ours fall. The soil 
is rich and thoroughly worked. Our trees stand in the vine border. (2.) 
SCRIBER, 


A Battoore Sus- 


It happens occasionally that some of the Noisette roses which produce their flowers, as 
Lamarque, in very large clusters, seem not to possess sufficient force or vigor to develop all 
their buds fully. 
hot weather. 


It occurs frequently in very cool and wet weather, and in very dry and 
The old double yellow is more affected this way than any other variety we 
know. It is possible that thinning out the clusters of buds may enable the others to open 
better. 

(2). Can they suffer from drouth at the roots? or are they forced into an excessive 
growth? Either cause would be sufficient to make the fruit drop prematurely. We expe- 
rience no such difficulty here, either from plants in pots or in the garden in common 
soil. 

‘Scspepaaleaaia 

Does the cherry on Mahaleb prove entirely dwarf? 
eountry, and how large? 


Ilow old are the oldest trees in this 
I have trees three years old but they are not very dwarfish for their 
age. At what age do they commence bearing full crops? J. R.—Hagerstown, Md. 


The Dukes and Morellos are quite dwarfish on the Mahaleb, but the Hearts and Bigar- 
reaus grow vigorously for several years. All require cutting back regularly to keep them 


in a dwarf form. They commence bearing at three and four years old, if on dry, light, and 
warm soil. 
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Tue Quince.—The quince trees throughout a large extent of country have for several years, at 
least, been infested by an insect apparently of the moth species. Of the natural history, or even 


the existence of this minute animal, I have seen no notice whatever. The effects of its ravages, 


however, have been observed with disappointment and vexation by many a matron whose hopes 
of a full supply of this fruit have been sorely disappointed. 


The presence of the enemy is usually indicated when the fruit is about half grown. The leaves 
of the tree lose their freshness and assume a russetty, reddish brown appearance. The growing 
shoots are feeble, with small leaves often curled at their edges, and soon cease to grow. The fruit 
becomes affected, grows but slowly, if at all, and much of it falls off before maturity, Even that 
which remains on the trees till autumn, is defective and almost worthless. 


In searching for the cause of these effects, 1 have discovered a very small grey, or yellowish 


grey fly, or moth, mottled with specks or stripes of a darker color. I have not yet deteeted 


either the larva or chrysalis, but abundant marks of its action and what appeared to be fecal 
remains, These appearances, and the residence of the fly, is on the under side of the leaf. 

A gentleman residing some distance from this place, sueceeded in expelling these vermin from 
a small tree by throwing a sheet over it and burning several sulphur matches beneath. In a 


very few days that tree resumed its freshness and verdure, while all the others retain their 
unsightly aspect. 


Will not you, Mr. Editor, or some of your able correspondents, give your readers full and prae- 
tical information on this subject? A Mississrpr1 Susscrier. 


Undoubtedly an aphis. Fumigation with sulphur or tobacco, or sprinkling freely with 
tobacco water, will prove effectual. 


See ees 


Improvement OF Lawns.—In laying out my grounds, one acre in extent, two years ago, I was 
unable to obtain manure to mix with the soil at the time of plowing and’ seeding down to grass. 


My trees and shrubs being now planted, I cannot plow again nor ean I obtain manure enough for 
a top dressing. Manure cannot be had here, at present, for love or money. 


My soil is a loam, 
with too great a proportion of clay. 


The grass seed and clover came up, but it has made a seanty 
growth and dries up in summer. 


Now, sir, how ean I best treat such a lawn to secure a more vigorous growth of grass, and a 


better verdure in mid-summer? I have a barrel of poudrette and can procure guano, coal dust, 


ashes, &e.; but if the first two of these are applied in the spring, will they not burn the grass in 
summer ? 


Again, Would it not be advantageous to cut sods from the roadside in spring, and after rotting 


them thoroughly, or burning them, apply them in summer as a top dressing? Would not this 
serve to absorb moisture from the air, and protect the roots of the grass from the heat of the sun? 


Please tell me, in your next number, the best thing I can do, under the circumstances, for my 
lawn. <A. D. G.—Clinton, N. Y. 


It is almost impossible to sustain a good midsummer verdure on a badly prepared soil, 
even with the most liberal top dressing, unless it be drenched daily with water. We think 
if your lawn were ours, we should trench it eighteen inches deep, (especially that part 
nearest the house) apply poudrette, or other enriching composts, and seed down anew with 
pure red top grass. A shallow plowed, clayey soil, breaks and cracks in dry, hot weather, 
and the grass dies out. A lawn is a permanent affair, and it is annoying to have it, year 
after year, show the effects of a bad bottom, and to be continually applying some temporary 


relief without satisfactory results. You may try it with a top dressing of poudrette early 


in the season, before the spring rains cease, or the weather becomes warm. Then in mid- 
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summer give it two or three good drenchings with weak guano water. A good compost 
of decayed leaves, muck, &c., with poudrette, would be better than poudrette alone, as it 
could be laid on thick enough to form a coating that would protect the roots. 

nil 

Insects.—A correspondent at Baldwinsville sends us some shoots of an 
apple tree, on which are several clusters of long, narrow, grayish co- 
coons, each containing a small moth from an eighth to a tenth of an inch 
long. He says they are very abundant in some orohards in that neigh- 
borhood. We add a drawing of the shoot; perhaps some of our readers 
may know something about them. 

acelin 

EverGreen Trees.—aA correspondent in Illinois asks: “* What are the 
six best evergreen trees, taking into consideration beauty of form, har- 
diness, and vigor of growth?” Wereply, Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa), 
European Silver Fir (Pecea pectinata), Lofty Pine (Pinus ercelsa), Aus- 
trian Pine (Pinus Austriaca), Siberian Arbor Vite (Thuya Siberica), 
Deodar Cedar, (Cedrus Deodora). 

The above are all hardy, rapid growing, beautiful trees, and combine a 
variety of characteristics in habit, foliage, &c. If any doubts be enter- 
tained as to the entire hardiness of the Deodar in the climate where they 
are to be planted, (it is hardy here,) we would suggest either of the fol- 
lowing instead: Himalayan Spruce (Abies morinda), Hemlock Spruce 
{Abies cimadensis) ; Red Cedar, (Juniperus virginica), 

pniaicealpiiiiasbaatin 

(J. R. §., Clarksville, Ga.) The Angers quince is a rapid, vigorous growing variety, with 
longer and stronger shoots, and larger foliage than the common sort. 

The Paris or Fontenay stock is also vigorous, but does not make such long shoots, nor 
are the leaves quite so large. We consider it equally good for a pear stock. 

The Paradise is a dwarf species of apple that makes the most dwarf trees of any other 
stock used. 

The Doucain holds an intermediate place between the Parudise and free stock, and is 
used where small standards or pyramidal trees are wanted. 

The Mahaleb is a small species of cherry, (the perfumed cherry,) bears small, dark colored 
fruit about the size of a garden pea. It exercises a similar influence on the cherries worked 
upon it as the quince does upon the pear. 

Roses are sometimes budded or grafted, because they can be more easily propagated in 
that way, and, in some cases, are better adapted to particular soils and modes of culture. 
Moss varieties and Hybrid perpetuals are budded more than others. The Teas, Noisettes, 
and Bengals, are easily propagated from cuttings. As a general thing, roses are preferred 
on their own roots, but if the stock be a suitable one, the worked ones are just as good, and, 
in many cases, produce more abundant and better blooms. 

(H. H. B., Rondout, N. Y.) Cherries shonld be grafted early, say in March, in your 
climate. 

(D. M. L., Aneaster, C. W.) Booxs.—Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Country 
Houses. 

Surussery.—It was composed of a miscellaneous collection of popular shrubs planted 
closely, requiring no hoeing or culture. 
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Morticultural Societies. 


PENNSYLVANIA Horticutturat Socrery.— Annual Meeting —The Annual Meeting of 
the Society was organized by calling OC. Cops to the chair, and appointing Cuas. P. Haygs 
Secretary. 

The object, as stated by the Chair, to be the election of officers, Messrs. E. Merepitn 
and J. F. Knorr, were appointed tellers ; who reported, after balloting, that the following 
gentlemen received the highest number of votes; whereupon the Chair announced that 
they were duly elected for the ensuing year: 

President —Grx. ROBERT PATTERSON. 

Vice Presidents— James Dunpas, Josnua Lonestaets, E. W. Keyser, W. D. Brryceie 

Treasurer —Joun Tuomas. 

Corresponding Secretary—Tuomas C. Perctvat. 

Recording Secretary—Tuomas P. James. 

Professor of Entomology—Samvuet S. Hatpemay, A. M. 

Professor of Botany—Witam Darutnenoy, M. D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—Rosert Hare, M. D. 


Stated Meeting, February 17, 1853.—The stated meeting was held as usual, on Tuesday 
evening, in the Chinese Saloon. The President in the chair. To the numerous visitors in . 
attendance on the occasion, the exhibition assuredly afforded much gratification. Many choice 
specimens of green-house plants were shown in the collections from four of our best couserva- 
tories. Among them a fine plant of the Acacia pubescens in full flower, from Gen. Patrerson’s 
house, stood prominent. A very well grown specimen of Chorozema verium in rich bloom, was 
seen in Wa. W. Keey’s display, from West Philadelphia. Freprrick Leynte’s garden exhibited 
a fine table of Camellias and another of choice plants. Among the Camellias was a plant ef the 
famed Ducea Viscontea, displaying a beautiful flower and seen for the first time. On the table 
furnished by R. Burs1’s foreman, were many choice plants, two of which were not seen before at 
our meetings, the Epacris candidissima and E. minuata. In Mr. Core’s collection of select plants 
was a handsome Abutilon Striatum, and a new species, Begonia Alba-coccinea, Cut flowers of 
Camellias were brought from Mr. Burst’s, Mr. Suzrwoop’s, Mr. Lennie’s and others. Designs and 
baskets of cut flowers were presented from C. Corr, R. Corneuius and R. Kirvineton. 

Tuomas Hancock exhibited fine Easter Buerré pears. Mrs. Surrn’s gardener, five dishes of pears. 


M. W. Ros, two kinds of apples, and Rosert Cornettus’ gardener, three varieties of apples. 


On the vegetable tables were to be seen from Mr. Core’s forcing houses—cucumbers, French 
beans, tomatoes and mushrooms. From Mr. Fisner’s—fine cucumbers, mushrooms, lettuce, &e. 
From R. Corxexius’, many good culinary articles. Tuos. F. Crorr presented a fine display of 
rhubarb. 

Premiums awarded were as follows: 

Camellias — For the best six plants to Jonny Pottock, gardener to F. Lennie; for the best six 
cut flowers to Tuos. Farrtey, foreman to R. Burst; for the second best, to Isaac Warr, gardener 
to Joux Suerwoop. Primula sinensis—for the best six plants, to Bens. Gutuss. Plants in pots— 
for the best twelve, to Jony Potiock, F. Lennie’s gardener; for the second best, to Wu. Gracey, 
gardener to Wu. W. S. Keex, West Philadelphia; for the third best, to Tos. Farey, R. Burst’s 
foreman. Plants in a pot—for the best, the Acacia pubescens, to Isaac Coxtins, gardener to Gen. 
Parrersoy. Plants shown for the first time, a special premium of $2 to R. Buist’s foreman, for 
Epacris minuata and E£. candidissima. Another of $1 to Tuos. Meemay, gardener to C. Cops, for 
Begonia Alba-coccinea. Bouquet design—for the best, to Tuos. MEenan ; for the second best, to 
Tuos. Mecuray, gardener to R. Cornetius, Basket of cut flowers—for the best to Wu. Hamu, 
gardener to Mr. Fisner; for the second best to R. Kurvixeton. And for a beautiful display of 
hyacinths, a special premium of $2 to Peter Raase The Committee specially notice a fine 
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specimen of the Camellia, variety Ducea Viscontea, from F. Lenvic’s, an Italian variety, and 
shown for the first time. Also a plant of Cypripedium acaule, a native, shown by H. C. Havson. 

Pears.— For the best ten specimens — Easter Buerré, to Tuos, Hancock ; for the second best, 
Glout Morceau, to F, Guor, gardener to Mrs. J. B. Sars. 

Apples—For the best ten specimens— Newtown Pippin, to N. W. Roe; for the second best, the 
same kind, to R. Cornexius’ gardener. 

Vegetables—For the best display of an amateur gardener—to Wm. Hawt, gardener to Mr. 
Fisuer ; for the second best, to Tuos. Mecurany, gardener to R. Coryetivs; and a special premium 
to T. & Crort for a very handsome display of rhubarb, containing five named varieties. 

An interesting ad interim report from the Fruit Committee was submitted, of the objects 
shown before them since the last stated meeting. 

The President appointed the Committees for the ensuing year. 

Ordered, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to M. P. Wixpsr, of Massachusetts, for 
the gift of a copy of Dr. Harris’ Report on Insects injurious to Vegetation, last edition, and the 
Proceedings and Reports of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture.—Evening Bulletin, 
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ALBANY AND RensseLaEr Hortiovutturat Sociery.—Annual Meeting, Feb. 16.—The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President —WERMAN WENDELL, M. D., of Albany. 

Vice Presidents— Henry Vau, of Troy, C. P. Witi1ams, of Albany; E. Dorr, of Albany; Wa. 
Newcoms, of Rensselaer. 

Secretary-—Jos. Warren, of Albany. 

Treasurer —Lutuer Tucker, of Albany. 

Managers—B. B. Kmrtanp, V. P. Douw, L. Menanp, J. S. Goorp, E. Corry, jr., J. M. Loverr, 
E. E. Pratt, W. A. Wuarton, Jas. Witsoy. 


There was a fine exhibition of fruits, green-house plants, and cut flowers. The premiums 
were awarded as follows: 


Premiums.—Flowers.—For best six plants, of different varieties, in pots, [for Arbutus Andrachne, 
Erica rubrida, Fuchsia hero, Azalea alba, Cantua cicolor, Acacia floribundia,] L. Menanp, Albany, 
$3. For the best and most beautiful display of cut green-house flowers, L. Menand, Albany $3 ; 
second best, V. P. Douw, $2. 

Camellia Japonica—F¥or best display of cut flowers with foliage, James Wuson, Albany, $3. 
For the best six varieties, [for Miniata, Fordii, Double White, Wilderii, Landrethii, Carswelliana, ] 
E. Conrne, jr., $2. For best three varieties, [for Carswelliana, Landrethii, Double White,] L. 
Menanp, $1. 

Chinese Primroses—Best six varieties, in pots, Mrs. Jas. Gootp, $2. Best three varieties, in 
pots, E. Cornine, jr., $3. 

Pansies — Best ten distinct varieties, in pots, J. Drsawatt, Albany, $2. 

The committee also wish to commend the displays of plants, in pots, of Mr. Jas. Wirson, Jor 
Ratusong, Esq., E. Cornine, jr.. and J. Dixewatt, all of whom exhibited choice specimens, show- 
ing much skill in growing. 

Floral designs, bouquets, d&e.—Best round hand bouquet, J. Wison, Albany, $3. Best large 
flat mantle bouquet, J. Witsoy, Albany, $2. Best flat hand bouquets, E. Cornine, jr., Albany, 
$2. Best basket flowers, J. Dinewatt, Albany, $2. 

The Committee recommend a discretionary premium of $2 to Mrs. J. W. Hincxtey, of Albany, 
who exhibited one large vase and two mantle bouquets of dried grapes, arranged with great 
taste. 

Vegetables — There was exhibited by H. Stack, M. D., of Guilderland, Western Red, Pink Eye 
and Mountain June potatoes, turnips and Long Blood beets. By J. B. Hutson, cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, leeks, celery, and beets, all very fine. By V. P. Dovw, very fine Silesia lettuce. By 
Jerrerson Mayet, three varieties of lettuce, very fine. C. E. Goopricu, of Utica, a large col- 
lection of Seedling Winter potatoes, of very fine appearance. 
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Premrums—For best show of vegetables, to J. B. Hutson, $2. Best half peck of winter pota- 
toes, to Dr. Henry Stack, of Guilderland, $1. The largest exhibition of lettuce to J. Mayxu1, $1. 
For best lettuce shown to V. P. Douw. 

The interest involved in the specimens of Seedling Potatoes exhibited by C. E. Goopricn, of 
Utica, requires more attention and a more careful investigation than the Committee are at this 
time prepared to bestow, but they beg to return to Mr. Goopricn the thanks of the Society for 
his exhibition. 

saciid 

Winter Snow or Feuir at Arpany.—tThe display of fruit at the Winter Meeeting of 
the New York State Agricultural Society was not large, but very fine. The committee of 
arrangements had made ample and comfortable preparations both for exhibitors and 
visitors; and all present seemed to enjoy the occasion. We give tl-2 following report from 
one of the Caily journals, the Albany Register : 


There was exhibited at the Hall of the State Agricultural Society yesterday, the greatest 
variety of winter fruit ever collected in this city. The great bulk on exhibition came from the 
western part of the State, and but little from this section. 

Ettwancer & Barry, of Rochester had the greatest variety of Winter Pears, numbering 40 
different kinds. It is said to be the greatest variety ever exhibited in the United States. They 
also had 38 varieties of Winter apples, embracing some of the choicest fruits, T. G. Yeomans, 
Walworth, Wayne county, 6 varieties of apples and 2 of pears. N. & E. S. Haywarp, Brighton, 
Monroe county, 26 varieties of apples 2 specimens of Isabella grapes—one kept in saw-dust and 
the other in cotton. The former appeared the best preserved. Isaac Merrirr, Penfield, Monroe 
county, three varieties of apples. F. W. Lay, Greece, Monroe county, 11 varieties of apples. 
tosert Brown, Greece, Monroe county, 20 varieties of apples. A. Frost, Rochester, 24 varicties 
of apples. Judge Bust, Rochester, 5 varieties of apples. J. H. Warts, Rochester, 5 varieties of 
apples. 

The Society did not offer any valuable premiums for Fruit; but the committee were of the 
opinion that the Executive Committee might be induced to give a few to those who have shown 
so much zeal in getting together the greatest variety and choicest kinds of Winter Fruit. The 
following premiums were awarded : 

Pears.—E.twancer & Barry, large Silver Medal. 

Apples.—Etuwanerr & Barry, Diploma, copy of Downing’s Fruits; T. G. Yzomans, copy 
Barry’s Fruit Garden ; J. H. Warts, Rochester, copy Thomas on Fruit; A. Frost, Rochester, copy 
Downing’s Fruits; Joun S. Gootp, Albany, copy Barry's Fruit Garden ; E. 8. Haywarp, Brighton, 
Monroe Co., Diploma and Downing’s; Isaac Merrit, Penfield, copy Thomas; F. W. Lay, Greece, 
copy Downing; Rosert Brown, Greece, Diploma and Downing; J. J. Tuomas, Macedon, Wayne 
Co., Diploma and Barry’s Fruit. 

Grapes.—N. C. Haywarp, Greece, copy Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


We hope the Society will hereafter encourage these winter exhibitions, as the late one 
has afforded a very satisfactory demonstration of their utility. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GENESEE VALLEY Horticutrurar Soctery.—This meeting was 
held on the 5th of February. The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year : 


President.—J. J. THOMAS, Macedon. 

Vice Presidents, —L. Wetnerett, Rochester; H. P. Nortoy, Brockport; R. G. Parper, Geneva; 
Mr. Jerrry, Canandaigua; Samvrt Suapsoit, Wheatland. 

Recording Secretary.—Jas. Vick, Jn., Rochester. 

Corresponding Secretary.—H, E. Hooker, Rochester. 

Treasurer.—James H. Watts, Rochester. 

Commrrrees.—On Fruits—P. Barry, H. E. Hooker, John Donellan, J. W. Seward, E. S. Hay- 


ward, L. A. Ward, J. W. Bissell, H. N. Langworthy, L. B. Langworthy, Zera Burr, Geo. Ellwan- 
ger, Alonzo Frost. 
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On Trees and Shrubs.—W. A. Reynolds, Wm. Webster, R. Donellan, W. King, Joseph Frost, C. 
F. Van Doorn. 

On Entomology.—L. Wetherell, J. W. Seward. 

On Vegetables—John Donellan, James Vick, Jr., Horace Hooker, James Buchan. 

On Botany.—L. Wetherell, Francis Trentman, Moses Long, Chester Dewey, G. H. Smith, P. 
Cooney. 

On Finance.—John J. Thomas, L. Wetherell, J. Vick, Jr., J. H. Watts. 

Executive Committee.—J. J. Thomas, L. Wetherell, P. Barry, W. A. Reynolds. 


There was a very nice display of winter apples and pears; and some of the best pre- 
served Jsubella grapes we have seen were presented by Mrs. M. Jewett, of Rochester. 
Among the apples we saw none so remarkable as Newtown Pippins, the largest and fairest 
we have seen shown, by Mr. R. H. Brown, of Greece. The committee report as follows: 


Report or Frurr Cosxmmirree— Winter Exursrrioy.—Messrs. Extwancer & Barry, Mt. Hope 
Nurseries, exhibited 33 varieties of pears and 24 of apples. Jas. H. Warts, Rochester, Northeru 
Spy apples. R. H. Browy, Greece, 22 varieties apples. Messrs. A. Frost & Co,, Genesee Valley 
Nurseries, 18 varieties apples. II. Wurre, Rochester, 8 varieties of apples. §. Muzier, Rochester, 
St. Jermain pears. Mrs. M. Jewett, Rochester, Jsabella grapes in a most beautiful state of 
preservation. Messrs. Bissett & Hooker presented a new and promising variety of apple— 
name unknown to the Committee. 
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Massacnuserts Horticutturat Sociery.—The following are the officers of this Society 
for the present year: 


President —JOSEPH S. CABOT. 

Vice President —Bens. V. Frencu, Cozever Newnatt, Epwarp M. Ricuarps, Jostan Stickney. 

Treasurer — Wm. R. Austin. 

Corresponding Secretary — Exsen. Wicut. 

Recording Secretary — W. C. Srnone. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology—Jousx Lewis Rvssett. 

Professor of Entomology —T. W. Hanris. 

Professor of Horticultnral Chemistry—E. N. Horsrorp. 

Sranping Commitrrrs.—On Fruit.—E. Wight, Chairman; J. Lovett, C. M. Hovey, W. R 
Austin, F. L. Winship, W. C. Strong, Joseph Breck. 

On Flowers.—J. Breck, Chairman; A. McLennan, E. A. Story, T. Page, A. Bowditch, G. Evarts, 
F. Burr. 

On Vegetables.—H. Bradlee, Chairman; D. T. Curtis, A. C. Bowditch, G. E. White, A. W. 
Stetson. 

On Library.—C. M. Hovey, Chairman; H. W. Dutton, W. R. King, A. R. Pope, R. M. Cope- 
land, Librarian. 

On Synonyms of Fruit.—M. P. Wilder, Chairman; P. B. Hovey, R. Manning, 8. Walker, 
E. Wight. 

Executive Committee.—J. 8. Cabot, Chairman; W. R. Austin, M. P. Wilder, 8. Walker, P. B. 
Hovey. 

For Establishing Premiums.—Eben. Wight, Chairman; J. Breck, H. Bradlee, Josiah Lovett, 
P. B. Hovey. 

On Finance.—M. P. Wilder, Chairman; J. Stickney, O. Johnson. 

On Publications.—E. Wight, Chairman; J. Lovett, J. Breck, H. Bradlee, C. M. Hovey, W. C. 
Strong, F. L. Winship. 

On Gardens.—J. S. Cabot, Chairman ; E. Wight, J. Lovett, S. Walker, J. F. Allen. 
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